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AN AGREEABLE MEDICINE. 


As an aperient Dinneford’s has been in use for over 
, doctors as 


a hundred years, and is recommended by 

5 thoroughly safe and fective for use in cases of 
Acidity of the Stomach, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Gravel, 
Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, Flatulence, Bilious 


Affections, &c. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia can be made into a pleasant drink 
; by diluting it with three parts of water and adding a little 
lemon juice. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


Look for the name ‘‘ DINNEFORD’S *’ on every bottle and label. 
Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 


“ E “« HEDGES » [AUSTRALIA 
syTHE ORIENT LINE 
Wine Merchants by Appoint: 
Tn orn soy Ao Saat 9 Under Contract to carry His Majesty's Mails 
Through Tickets to NEW ZEALAND and TASMANIA. Tickets interchangeable with other Lines. 


HOLIDAY TRIPS TO SPAIN, MOROCCO, RIVIERA, ITALY, EGYPT, and CEYLON. CRUISES BY 20,000 TON STEAMLRS. 

Tons. London. Toulon. Naples. Tons. London. Toulon. Naples- 
VERY CHOICE ORMONDE 15,000 Nov. 23 Nov. 29 Dec. 1| ORFORD 20,000 Jan. 18 Jan. 24 Jan. 26 
ORSOVA 12,000 Dec. 7 Dec. — Dec.15: ORONSAY 20,000 Feb. 1 Feb. 7 Feb. 9 





WwW TION 
RA 20, 000 Jan. 4 ed. 10 Jan. 12 | ORAMA 20, ‘000 Mar. 1 Mar. 7 Mar. 9 
153, REGENT ST., LONDON Managers—ANDERSON, GREE N & co., LTD., _He ad Office: 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3 





Branches : Brighton & "Bournemouth Branch Offices: 14, Cockspur Street, S.W.1; No. 1, Australia House, Strand. 


Leading Hotels with own Private Ice Rinks ; 
ST. MORITZ 222% “28285, 
te Switzerland THE SUVRETTA 


THE ORIGINAL HOME OF WINTER SPORTS (6,000 ft. alt.) THE PALACE 


THE CARLTON 
Served by Air : 
| mene PARIS 
; AM King Ceonge y “Golden Ray” 
ov amen © 
ei 


Aeroplanes. 


ee gr ee ee HOTEL DU LOUVRE 


ciated | in the RE 1M gS 
Skies. se Entirely Renovated —First-Class Restaurant 
FINEST EXTRA 0” gis extnn ORY Places du Théatre Frangais et Palais Royal. 


Rue de Rivoli, Avenue de l’Opéra. peated pala eh 









































Motorists! Ride safe on the NEW 


Dessert AVON 
Chocolates 


SERVICE-INSURED TYRES 


ere The new product of a reorganised and extended British factory, 
101, REGENT STREET, W.1 PER wholly provided by British capital, that has made tyres since 1885. 


Head Office & Factory: Five Ways, Birmingham, LB. Register your name for new Tyre Book to the Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd., Melksham, Wilts 

















Unequalled for Anemia 


The modern polatable and Weakness in Men, 
form of Iron Tonic. JC Ol Ss Women and Children. 
Devoid of all the usual Of all Chemists, price 1/3 


drawbacks of Iron Tonics. 4E IRON ° >. 189. CENTRAL ST. LONDON, ENG. and 3/- per box. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING: BY INLAND POST 1/2 REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM PUBLISHING OPE Se ee 346, STRAND, 
: r GAZIN 8 LON pe 


Canada and Newfoundland r$d.; Foreign, 34d. AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. 
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Whiskies are 


Other fine old Highland 
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“LIQUEUR” 
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Wn. Granr & Sons, LTD. 
The Glenfiddich and Balvenie-Glenlivet 
Distilleries, DUFFTOWN. 

82, Gordon Street, GLASGOW 
98, Great Tower Street, LONDON, EC.3 
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Messrs. HEDGES & BUTLER, LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M. the King 
158 Regent Street, W. 














THIS IS WHAT YOU WANT! 


@he Ikightest & Brightest! 








Ready Nov. 29. With Coloured Plate. Price 2/- 
ORDER NOW. 
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EMBLEM 
ASSORTED BISCUITS 


For variety this assortment is unique 
There is a wonderful array of 18 
different kinds to tempt the most 
jaded appetite. The flavour of the 
first biscuit you try is Good— the 
second one Better-and so on until you 
find yourself trying to anticipate the 
Flavour of the next one you eat. 


Nade only by 


CARRS /CARLISLE 
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| For Christmas 


Give them the Gift 


THE ILLUSTRATED .LONDON NEWS 


Every Family Wants 


this 


Newest, Greatest 









Navana 
J. RaMsay MACDONALD, 
Prime Minister of Great 
Britain : 


Russell, London 
THE Very Rev. W. R. 
INGE, Dean of St. Pauls: 
writes on THE writes on: PLOTINUS. 
LABOUR PARTY. 


NCYCLOPAEDIA 





Underwood & Underwood 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
Famous Dramatist and 
writer: writes on 
SOCIALISM. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
NEW FOURTEENTH EDITION 


THE BOOK OF ORIGINAL 
THINKERS AND DISCOVERERS 


The greatest leaders of to-day have written the superb new 14th 


Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Here are the supreme 


authorities from every nation and every field, 3,500 altogether, a 
galaxy of genius without equal or precedent. Below are listed just 


a few of these famous contributors. 


THE Rr. Hon. THE EARL 
OF BIRKENHEAD, Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain, 
1919 - 1922, writes on REAL 
PROPERTY AND CONVEY- 
ANCING. 


Sir JOSIAH STAMP the lead- 
ing International Economist 
writes on REPARATIONS, 
INCOME-TAX, Etc. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN, Nobel 
Prize-winner: writes on SPACE- 
TIME. 


JULIAN HUXLEY, Biologist 
and Author; writes on EVOLU- 
TION, Etc. 


GILBERT MURRAY ppriiliant 
classical Scholar, Poet and Critic: 
writes on HOMER 


A. S. EDDINGTON, one of 
the world’s greatest Scientists: 
writes on ASTRONOMY 


A. V. HILL, Nobel Prize-winner, 
1922 : writes on MUSCLE AND 
MUSCULAR EXERCISE. 


EDUARD MEYER, Historian 
of the Ancient World : writes on 
DARIUS, PARTHIA, Etc. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE, The 
doyen of Physicists: writes on 
PHYSICS, ETHER; Etc. 


REMEMBER—+this is a new book. 








SIR CHARLES SHERRING- 


TON, Physiologist and Neurol- 
ogist: writes on THE BRAIN. 


HENRY FORD, the greatest 
individual Employer of Labour: 
writeson MASS PRODUCTION. 


BENEDETTO CROCE, 
world - celebrated philosopher : 
writes on ASSTHETICS. 


G. K. CHESTERTON, Peet, 
essayist and literary leader: writes 
on HUMOUR and DICKENS. 


Sir J. H. JEANS, Famous math- 
ematician and author: writes on 
COSMOGONY, RELATIVITY, 
Etc. 

GENERAL J. C. SMUTS, the 


great Imperial Statesman and 
Philosopher: writes on HOLISM. 


THe Hon. BERTRAND 
RUSSELL, outstanding modern 


philosopher: writes on THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL CON SE- 
QUENCES OF RELATIVITY. 


C. STANISLAVSKY, Co- 
founder of the Moscow Art 
Theatre: writes on THEATRI- 
CAL DIRECTION & ACTING. 
COMMANDER SIR CHARLES 
D. BURNEY, BT., Aeronautical 
expert: writes on AJRSHIPS 


Only a very small amount of text 


material which could not be improved in any way has been retained 
from previous editions 
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MAHOGANY BOOKCASE-TABLE INCLUDED 
This Handsome Bookcase-Table made of solid 
brown Mahogany is included with every set of 
the New Britannica. 


BRITANNICA 


HIS is the year of all years to give the Britannica for 
Christmas! For to-day you can give a completely new 
Encyclopedia Britannica—the superb 14th Edition, which 
has just come from the presses. 


A Gift That Brings Lasting 


Appreciation 

All the family is included when you give this 
new Britannica for Christmas ! 

Here is a Britannica made new from cover 
to cover. A Britannica so different from any 
other encyclopaedia that there is literally no 
comparison. 

Everyone in the home will be thrilled with 
such a gift. Think of the eager excited interest 
at Christmas! These twenty-four handsome 
volumes, in the graceful bookcase-table which 
is included with each set, will attract all eyes. 


For Young and Old Alike 


There will be no gift more exciting beneath 
the Christmas-tree this year; no gift, certainly, 
which will give such lasting pleasure. 

The child in school, the woman who wants 
practical help with her home or family, the stu- 
dent engaged in research, the busy man of 
affairs whose reading time is limited—for every- 
one this superb Britannica is the gift of gifts. 


And it is a gift for 365 days of the year. To 
you, and to everyone, it opens the limitless 
possibilities of modern knowledge. It brings 
you in direct contact with the greatest leaders of 
world thought and action, gives you the full 
benefit of their best wisdom and judgment, 
gives you knowledge and education unequalled 
in scope and practical value. 


Greatest Home University 


It is the greatest “‘ home university ” ever de- 
vised. You need not leave your living room or 


library, yet your instructors will come to you 
from every corner of the Empire, from every 
quarter of the globe. 


Wherever the finest things of life are appre- 
ciated, men and women are proud to own the 
new Britannica. The handsome bindings, the 
profusion of rich and colourful plates, indeed 
the superb craftsmanship shown in every de- 
tail, set this book apart as a gift of rare distinc- 
tion. This mew Britannica, prepared at a cost 
of £500,000 is a library in itself—written by 
3,500 authorities from 50 different countries. 


Extremely Low Price 


Yet this incomparable Encyclopaedia comes 
to you at a tremendous saving! Never has 
any encyclopaedia offered such manifold riches 
as this one does. And not in two generations 
has a completely nzw Britannica been offered at 
so low a figure! Mass production has made it 
possible to place the greatest of all encyclo- 
paedias within the reach of all. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


Make this Christmas a Britannica Christmas ! 

You have the opportunity now to learn why 
this mew Britannica is the finest gift you could 
select. But: you should act promptly. 


The coupon below will bring you our special 
FREE booklet telling the full story of the Bri- 
tannica and describing the various bindings 
and the bookcase-table now included with every 
set. Post the coupon now! (This does not 
put you under any obligation.) 
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POST THIS COUPON — NOW 


” 
If you prefer to jf 
see the books, call &f 
at our Showrooms, a 
Imperial House, : 
80-86, Regent St., a 
London, W.1. ff 
It is important to Pl ment. 
note that we em- a Nene sa sacs casa 
ploy no canvassers. 6 
: AGAUORR 06:5 %%00 50 
9 ILN 8m seeeeee 





* ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co., LTD., 
Imperial House, 80-86, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Please send me by return of post, without any obligation on 
my part your 56-page illustrated booklet, describing the new 
Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica, together with full informa- 
tion concerning bindings, low price offer and easy terms of pay- 
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Golfers, Tennis Players and 
other Sportsmen meet at the 


HOTEL 
BEAU - SITE 





A CORNER OF THE LOUNGE, 


The first and only Patent ‘““Soveran” 
Tennis Courts on the Continent. 


Not affected by RAIN, WIND, 
SUN or FROST. 


Laid in 1929, in addition to the 
famous Renshaw Courts of 1880. 





BEAU- 
SEJOUR 


150 Rooms. 100 Bathrooms. 
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CANNES 


Five 
“ de luxe”’ 


trains run 
daily 
between 
London and 
Cannes. 


yo §=MUNICIPAL 
CASINO 


For Christmas & New Year’s Eve 


Magnificent Galas will be held at the sumptuous and world-famed 
Restaurant des AMBASSADEURS 


from December 25th to January 2nd. 














Rallye Mondial de l’Elégance Automobile vers Cannes. All Sports; and, 
as at Deauville, the smart world sups at Brummell’s. 


30 FIRST-CLASS HOTELS. 





Large Garden and Splendid Situation 


M. ELLMER, Proprietor. 
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Most up-to-date. Large Garden. 


Motor-Car Service to Golf. 
Close to Tennis Clubs. 
The Rendezvous of English Society. 


G. RIVENC, Managing Proprietor. 








HOTEL GRAY & d’ ALBION 


E "CANNES 


(a 


On the Croisette— 
Gardens 
with its Flowered 


Galleries. Quite 


Central Situation. 


Private 








The six famous 


Tennis Courts 


face the Hotel 


L. BENOIST, 


Manager. 





On the Croisette 





Telegraphic Address: MIRAMARTEL, CANNES. 


MIRAMAR 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT HOTEL OF CANNES 


Same Management : PARIS—California. Royal Monceau. 


Its Own Beach 





BIARRITZ—Miramar. 











Let the “GREAT EIGHT” Help You 





when You Go to Paris and Berlin. 








A the Paris Offices of ‘‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” “THE GRAPHIC,” “THE SPHERE,” “THE 
SKETCH,” “THE TATLER,” “THE BYSTANDER,” “BRITANNIA AND EVE,” “THE ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS,” 65 & 67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, and at Berlin, 211, Kurfiirstendamm, 
there is a comfortable Reading Room where current and back copies of all the “GREAT EIGHT” publications may 
be read. In addition, advice and information will gladly be given free of charge on hotels, travel, amusements, shops, 
and the despatch of packages to all countries throughout the world. 

Our Advertisement Agents for France, Belgium and Germany are the Agence Dorland, who should be addressed 
(regarding French and Belgian business) at 65-& 67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris, VIIIe, and at 211, Kurftiirstendamm, 
Berlin, W.15, regarding German business. 

For Switzerland and Italy our Advertisement Agents are the Agence Havas, who should be addressed at 


Ss }, Place du 
Molard, Geneva. 
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Whisky in a class by itself, which 
has been in the hands of the same 
family ever since its inception, and 
which through long years of popular- 
ity has steadily maintained its unique 

standard of excellence.” 
“Overseas Daily Mail.” 


Wm Sanderson &Son.L? 
Distillers —— LEITH 
Estd.1863. 
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IS MADE FOR Middle-Income Patients who can 


























contribute towards their cost. The finishing touch to the daintiest 
_ AIND ALSO FOR! BADD. toilet. Cooling, refreshing, and de- 
Bankers—COUTTS & CO., 440, Strand, W.C Courtney Buchanan, Secretary. lightfully perfumed and medicated, it 
imparts to the person a delicate and 
THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE distinative fragrance and leaves the 
AGENCY, Ltd. Fine Sel , skin sweet and wholesome. 
- fee e ie Ake election of the Talcum 1s 3d. Soap 1s. Ointment 1s. 3d. 
Publis hers, Authors, I lustrated Press Agents,&c., Rare Stamps of all « and 2s.6d. Forsampleeach address: 
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WHEN YOU COME TO CANADA 
VIA C.P.R. ASK FOR 


British Consols 
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“NO THANKS, 
ILL SMOKE 
KENSITAS 
INSTEAD 


and avoid that 
future shadow 



























That’s what you’ll hear in all fashion- 
able circles. Thousands of lovely 
women refuse to eat between meals. 
They fear this habit, which causes 
excess flesh and destroys the trim, 
slender figures they prize — the slen- 
derness of health and fashion. 

So they reject the temptation of 
the between-meal bite and smoke a 


Kensitas instead. They know its 
charming flavour will delightfully 





banish the desire to eat between 
meals. 

No harsh dieting methods — no 
rigid reducing schemes — just say 
‘“‘No thanks, I’ll smoke a Kensitas 





instead.’ — That’s the way to avoid 
that future shadow. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


KENSITAS 


PRIVATE 
PROCESS 











10 for 6¢ - 20 for I/- 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1929. 


The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 
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SLAYING THE TRAPPED MAMMOTH: PREHISTORIC HUNTERS OF MORAVIA DROPPING A “KILLER”-STONE 
ON THEIR HUGE QUARRY AFTER CATCHING IT IN A PITFALL. 


Dr. Absolon is satisfied from his discoveries that the Paleolithic mammotl-hunters 
of Moravia did not kill their huge quarry by meeting them face to face in the 
open, but caught them in large pitfalls. He deduces this from various “ finds,” 
including the abruptly-dipping stratum shown in illustration 16 on page 894. “ There 
can be no doubt,” he writes in his article, “that the hunters did not attack 
these powerful animals ‘face to face,’ but caught them by cunning, enticing or 


driving them into large pitfalls.” Mammoths thus lured “were killed by large 
stones, trimmed to serve such a purpose”’’; and these stones may have been slung in 
strong leather straps ‘‘ and thus let down upon the mammoths by the united efforts of 
several men, in the same way that navvies drive piles into river-beds by means of 
rams, I have found one such stone, trimmed like a big pear, or bomb, one 
metre long, and weighing over 1201b.” (Fig. 11 on double-page, 892-893.) 


REcONSTRUCTION-DRAWwING’ BY A, ForESTIER, FROM MATERIAL SuPPLIED By Dr. Kari Apssoron, (Copyricutep,)—See Orner Paces in Tus Issve. 
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T would appear that Mr. St. John Ervine and 
Mr. Hannen Swaffer had recently a difference of 
opinion, apparently on the subject of Inspiration. 
Some might think it amusing that it is apparently 
the critic who does believe in Inspiration, and the 
creative author, or dramatist, who presumably does 
not. Anyhow, the dramatist does not believe in it 
in such a manner as to satisfy the demands of the 
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A NEW MOSAIC PAVEMENT AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY, BY BORIS ANREP: 
A PANEL ENTITLED ‘“ CONVERSATION.” 


dramatic critic. Without venturing to intervene 
between these two eminent men, I am somewhat 
disposed to meditate on the matter itself, in that 
unvisited solitude which I occupy upon this page. 
For much has been said about Inspiration, especially 
in works of imagination, by authorities whom I pro- 
foundly respect and with whom I violently disagree. 


For one thing, it is commonly regarded as a 
religious or spiritual view of art to suppose that it 
does not come from the artist. It is implied that 
only a cynical, or at least a mundane view of it, would 
suggest such a profanity as that it does come from 
the artist. And this, to begin with, seems to me to 
be based on a bad religion and philosophy. We are 
supposed to rejoice unreservedly in the idea that a 
spirit has inspired what would otherwise be only a 
man. But it is really a blasphemy to talk about a 
man being “ only a man.”’ And it is really a heresy 
to talk of it as if a spirit must always be better than 
aman. A good man might possibly be prompted by a 
bad spirit; and in any case a man is himself also a 
spirit. And it seems to me nearer to the true Christian 
tradition to hold that man creates in his capacity 
of the image of God; and he is in nothing so much 
the image of God as in creating images. On the other 
hand, it is by no means impossible that such direct 
and all but divine creation might be deflected and 
confused, if he merely listened to all the loose elemental 
forces that might be wandering about in the universe. 
It seems to me that this did, in fact, very often happen, 
in the actual history of literature. Very great men 
have certainly talked of being inspired, but I doubt 
if it was when they were most great. 


To take a famous case, William Blake certainly 
did claim that his works were sometimes dictated 
by more exalted spirits. But what works did the 
exalted spirits dictate ? With the most polite apologies 
to them, and with the warmest and even wildest 
admiration for Blake, I do think that any impartial 
person, reading steadily through some of his most 
specially inspired Prophetical Books, will form a 
rather low opinion of the lucidity and capacity for 
connected narrative shown by the presiding angels. 
It is typical of the whole trouble that he was often 
eager to explain that his favourite angels were really 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


devils. But he did not mean that they were bad ; 
he meant something else in a symbolic or cabalistic 
system of his own, in which words did not mean what 
they are supposed to mean. He meant, for instance, 
that devils stood for the divine principle of energy 
and angels for the divine principle of wisdom. But 
nobody reading his mystifying but amusing notes 
can say he was on the side of the angels. He is dis- 
posed rather to sniff and even 
to sneer at angels, preferring 
the more energetic department ; 


: yee ote 2 and he refers affectionately to 
one of his familiar spirits in the 

Bs phrase: ‘“‘ This angel, who is 

we now a devil, is a great friend of 

mine.”’ All this occult crypto- 


gram is very interesting in its 
way to those who like the 
Gnostic type of theology. But 
when we talk of a poet being 
inspired, we imply that he is 
inspired to poetry. And _ no- 
body shall persuade me that 
this tangle of dogma and dog- 
gerel is an improvement on 
Blake’s poetry— 


O sunflower weary of time 
That countest the steps of 
the sun. 


Those two lines rise with the 
sweep and curve of a bird; 
and I doubt whether any 
Gnostic devil was needed to 
dictate them. But the reader 
weary of time, who counteth 
the steps of reasoning in the 
densest parts of Blake’s more 
metaphysical volumes, will feel 
a great deal less like a bird 
and a great deal more like a snail. I know well 
that there are in these books interesting and original 
ideas, because Blake was an 
interesting and original man. 
But such a man, if he is 
helped, should be helped to 
express himself. And I fancy 
that, when the devils left 
him to himself, he expressed 
himself much better. 


I know that I have 
against me here, at least 
apparently, some of the 
things in which I am most 
proud to believe. I know 
that mythology is always 
true, or at least largely true : 
a great deal more true than 
the scientific study of myths. 
I believe profoundly in tradi- 
tion; and there certainly is 
a great tradition of the poet 
and the Muse. Therefore, I 
speak tentatively ; but even 
here I would tentatively sug- 
gest a correction. There is 
something that very few 
modern men_ understand, 
which I can only call the 
Levity of the Classics. The 
Classics are always treated as 
heavy, and therefore treated 
heavily ; but there is a sense 
in which they should always 
be taken lightly. The men 
of the older civilisations had 
a certain subtle and mellow 
habit of mind, which has 
largely been lost in the dry 
earnestness of modern de- 
bates. They often dealt with 
things in which they only half-believed; and they 
somehow understood how to distinguish them from 
the things in which they really believed. That 
is why the men of the Renaissance, and even 
the men of the Middle Ages, could keep up a 


Vow. 


Pagan imagery running parallel to their Christian 
imagery. Chaucer will make his Knights worship 
Venus and |Mars without the least sense of dis- 
location with the loftier passage, only a few pages 
after, in which the Duke of Athens celebrates 
the Christian Sacrament of Marriage in words that 
seem to come straight out of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Shakespeare will have the same marriage celebrated 
by Hymen, the heathen goddess, and within a few 
lines of the same play talk of the sinner having retired 
to a monastery under the influence of a holy hermit. 
It is the same with the expression of many philosophical 
moods or spiritual emotions. These great traditional 
poets often express an idea of Vantias vantiatum 
which might be mistaken for despair, and which in 
a modern writer probably would be despair. Yet in 
their religion despair was itself a mortal sin. They 
did not quite mean what they said; and they had 
some elusive lyrical faculty for suggesting that they 
did not quite mean what they said. The men of 
the old European culture could take pessimism lightly 
The men of the new American culture can only take 
optimism heavily. 


In this spirit all these poets claimed inspiration 
by a Muse, and there was something in what they 
said; but it was not exactly what they meant. It 
was not exactly meant as it would have been meant 
by somebody engaged in Psychical Research or claim- 
ing to be a Medium under a Control. The two suc- 
cessive ideas of serious Christian belief and serious 
scientific discovery have sharpened our minds to the 
definite question of whether a thing is strictly true. 
I am sure the old poets used the image of a Muse 
in a vaguer sense. Homer began by invoking the 
goddess ; but I fancy he would have been very much 
annoyed to be told that he had not really composed 
the great speech of Sarpedon. And even Milton, 
though claiming inspiration from the Holy Spirit, 
would have been distinctly cross with the suggestion 
that anybody had written the invocation to Light 
except himself. In this vaguer sense, of an inspiration 
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“CONTEMPLATION ”’—A GROUP ON A CLIFF-EDGE: ANOTHER OF THE NEW 
ANREP MOSAICS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


As noted on the opposite page, where further examples are illustrated, Mr. Boris Anrep has 
recently completed his new pavement mosaics in the East Vestibule of the National Gallery, in a 
similar style to those in the West Vestibule which he executed last year. The latter symbolised 
“The Labours of Life,” while the new set illustrates “‘ The Pleasures of Life.” Of the two here 
reproduced, *‘ Conversation’? has been described as showing “‘a hearth-rug and brush-and-comb 
conference between two girls,” while “Contemplation” represents three young men reclining 
on the edge of a cliff. It is very interesting to compare this modern work with the examples of 
sixth-century pavement mosaics recently discoverea at Jerash, in Trans-Jordan, and illustrated in 
coiour on pages 902 and 903 of this number. 


from God and Nature flowing into the personality, 
the conception is, of course, entirely true and valid. 
But in these days of psychic phenomena, or renewed 
mythology, it may be well to keep Inspiration within 
bounds. 
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{ “CRICKET”: A REALISTIC MOSAIC OF BATSMAN 7 
AND WICKET-KEEPER. ( a 
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The ancient art of mosaic, of which some sixth-century examples from Jerash, 
in Trans-Jordan, are illustrated in colour in this number, is still practised to-day, 
and some excellent examples are to be found in the new mosaic pavements by 
Mr. Boris Anrep at the National Gallery, which provide a very interesting com- 
parison with the early work. Last year Mr. Anrep executed a set of pavement 
mosaics, entitled ‘‘ The Labours of Life,” in the West Vestibule of the National 
Gallery, as noted (with an illustration) in our issue of June 9, 1928. Now he 
has iust completed those of the East Vestibule, on similar lines, with the general 
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““CHRISTMAS PUDDING’’: A PANEL SYMBOLISING 
PLEASURES OF THE TABLE. 
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‘*SEA-HORSE ’’: THE PLEASURES OF BATHING—- 
A MODERN NAIAD IN MOSAIC 
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THE PLEASURES OF THE CHASE 
REPRESENTED IN A MODERN MOSAIC. 


‘FOOTBALL’: THE “SOCCER’’ GAME CHOSEN TO me) 
TYPIFY A NATIONAL BRITISH PASTIME. y 
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title of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Life,” and, in keeping with the more sensuous character 
of the subject, the colouring is rather brighter than that of the “ Labours.”” The 
mosaics of both Vestibules are intended to harmonise with one projected for the 
central pavement—* Apollo and Dionysus awaiting the Muses,” the whole scheme 
representing the relation of art to human activities. We illustrate above, and 
on the opposite page, some of Mr. Anrep’s panels for the East Vestibule, 
symbolising pleasures of modern life. It was stated last year that the West 
Vestibule mosaics were a gift from friends and admirers of the artist’s work. 
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THE REAL STATE OF RUSSIA AFTER TWELVE YEARS 
OF SOVIET RULE.—III. THE COST OF LIVING. 





By R. SOUTHAN, who went to Russia with the Two Miners of the Tilmanstone Collieries. 


We publish here the third of the articles writien for us 
by Mr. R. Southan, who, as interpreter, accompanied 
two miners from the Tilmanstone Collieries, near 
Dover, when they paid an “ unconducted"’ visit to 
Russia recently and investigated conditions in Moscow, 
at Artemovsk, and at certain mining centres. 

- order to arrive at a clear understanding in this 

matter, it is necessary, first of all, to get a definite 
idea of the value of a rouble. In countries outside 

Kussia, one can purchase roubles at the rate of thirty- 

three to the pound sterling. This gives the value 

of the rouble at, roughly, sevenpence, and this is, in 
fact, its actual purchasing value in Russia. But 
if one changes money in a Russian bank or “‘ Bureau 
de Change,” one only receives 9.3 roubles to the pound 
sterling! This ts obviously a ruse on the part of 
the Soviet Government to serve two purposes—firstly, 
to make monev out of the foreigner, and, secondly, 


indigo-blue serge suit. When I told them the price 
they very quickly and expressively showed their 
astonishment, and assured me that I should have 
been charged three times the amount in Russia. A 
white cotton shirt costs eight to ten roubles, or, 
roughly, two days’ wages for a miner. Boots and 
shoes are very expensive. A pair of men’s shoes, 
costing eighteen shillings in England, were marked 
at thirty-two roubles, or seven days’ wages for 
a miner. 

The supply of bread—all black—is rationed at 
the rate of 800 grammes per day per person, and 
one kilogramme of sugar per month per person. People 
who are not actual workers only receive half the 
above rations. (I was unable to get at the cost of 
this bread, so that I am unable to quote figures with 
accuracy.) 

Travelling is both expensive and very uncom- 
fortable. For instance, a drive in a droshki, which is 
a kind of“ one- 
seater’ landau, 














costs two-and-a- 
half roubles for a 
mile, and then, 
if you give the 
driver a rouble as 
a tip, he looks 
exactly how a 
London taxi- 
driver would look 
if you gave him 
a penny! Just 
fancy having to 
pay over half-a- 
day's wage to 
be bumped and 
jerked along a 
Russian ‘‘ road ” 
for a mile! Of 
course, .there are 
a few taxi-cabs 
in Moscow, but 
the charges are 
‘prohibitive. Our 
first experience 
of this was when 
we first arrived 
in the town and 








AN ASPECT OF PASTORAL LIFE IN RUSSIA: A CAMEL CART 


IN THE STEPPES. 


to gull the workers into believing that they are 
receiving a rouble worth over two shillings. 

I am frequently asked the question : ‘“* Why didn’t 
you buy roubles in Warsaw, for instance, at thirty- 
three, and take them into Russia?’ The answer 
to this question is : ‘‘ Because the Soviet Government 
will confiscate anv Russian money taken into or out 
of the country.”” Now, the actual average rate of 
pay for a coal-miner, working at the coal face, is 
4.6 roubles per day. (These are Soviet figures.) 
On paper this looks like over nine shillings, but is 
only 2s. 8d. 

Now let us see what can be bought for a rouble ! 
A pound of butter costs two 
roubles, and this means that the 


hailed a taxi to 
convey us to our 
hotel about a 
mile away. The 
fare actually asked was twelve roubles—we paid 
the man seven, and were sworn at in right good 
style. This seven represents nearly a day and 
a-half’s pay for a miner ! 

In Artemovsk, where we spent most of our time, 
water had to be fetched from a place in the market 
square. There was an office near the tap, and every 
bucket of water had to be paid for, the charge 
being one-eighth of a rouble. Compare again with 
the miner’s wage, and it means that he would be able 
to buy, for a day’s wage, only thirty-six buckets of 
water. We found matches to be very cheap, but 
of very poor quality. Any tobacco that we could 























RUSSIAN COAL-MINERS: A GROUP AT CHELIABINSK. 
According to statistics published at the end of 1926, Cheliabinsk has 
a population of nearly sixty thousand. 


possibly smoke was very expensive—in fact, the three 
of us used a tin per day between us, and the tin cost 
1.75 roubles. Beer, of a poor quality, costs three 
roubles for two bottles, each bottle containing three- 
quarters of a pint. Can my readers imagine a 
British miner having to work all day to get enough 
to buy three bottles of beer? There is no need to 
wonder why the soldiers in the Red Army get no beer! 

I have been looking up the accounts I kept during 
our tour, and find that the average cost of our 
dinners was two-and-a-half roubles per person, just 
less than two roubles for breakfast, and the evening 
meal slightly over two roubles. Imagine having to 
work half a day to earn the price of the midday 
meal! But, of course, the Russian worker could 
not possibly afford such a meal, generally consisting 
of a pork cutlet and potatoes, and a glass of tea. 
The workers generally had a plate of vegetable soup 
and two thick slices of bread, which cost a rouble, 
or a quarter of his day’s wage. 

It may be that Russian people are used to a very 
rough type of food, and therefore do not have to pur- 
chase many of the things we call real necessities. I 
certainly never saw a worker eating butter, and very 
few were seen to eat eggs. We had eggs for break- 
fast one day, and were charged two-and-a-half roubles 
for seven. These were certainly not fresh eggs, and 
we returned two—with our compliments. Two others 
were brought in their place, and one of these went 
off with a bang when I cracked it! This experience 
took place in the co-operative restaurant, which was 
the best place in the town. 

From the above figures it is easy to see that the 
cost of living is extremely high, and that only a 
mere existence is possible for the workers of Soviet 
Russia; and, for those who work with their brains, 
conditions are even worse, for they receive lower 
wages than the workers, and only half the ration of 
bread and sugar. I have no interest in politics, and 
went to Russia with a_per- 
fectly open mind. My experi- 





miner has to work half a day 
to buy so much of this food. 
Compare this with the cost of 
butter in England, and _ the 
amount of work a miner would 
have to do to obtain that sum. 
Again, we bought two nice 
peaches, and were charged one- 
and-a-half roubles by the man 
who sold them in the gutter. 
Now, if the rouble is worth 
2s. 2d., as the Soviet would 
have us believe, then those 
peaches must have cost us 
1s. 7$d. each! Now, wages in 
Russia are not paid in kind. 
The workers buy with their 
wages all goods and food pro- 
ducts, chiefly through the co- 
operative enterprise; but, as 
many things can be more cheaply 
obtained from private traders, 
these private traders still exist 
in large numbers. 








ences there, however, have 
convinced me that the whole 
thing is doomed to failure; that, 
apart from the worker’s holiday 
with pay, Russia has nothing 
to teach us, is miles behind us, 
and, at the slow pace at which 
her officials move, she can never 
catch us up. I have tried, in 
these three articles, to put before 
the public a view of things 
Russian which is totally different 
from that of any person who has 
had a conducted tour. From 
what we saw of the conducted 
tour, it would be almost im- 
possible for such a person to 
get a true understanding of 
things. Our disclosures have 
evidently caused a flutter in 
the dove-cote, for one of the 
officials has already been sent 
here to contradict our state- 
ments. However, he did not 











Clothes are very expensive 
everywhere, and I was always 
being asked what I paid for my 


ONE OF SOVIET RUSSIA’S GREAT PROBLEMS: HOMELESS CHILDREN 


The homeless child—in part, at all events, a result of the war—is one of the problems of modern Russia. Central 
camps have been started for these youngsters, but many of them are “ wild,” and, in consequence, difficult to deal with, 


IN MOSCOW. 


contradict any single statement 
that I have made in any of 
my articles. 
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that is: “‘A flaming greeting from the workers of the Soviet Socialist Republic.” Under 
that is: ‘‘ The great October bulwark of the world proletariat.” Under that, the word on 
the left, which is the last one of an incomplete sentence, is “‘ Capitalism.” On the right of 
this is a sentence which, translated, means ‘‘ Workmen and workwomen will come into their 
ry own in five years.” D 
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ny IN LENINGRAD AFTER TWELVE YEARS OF SOVIET RULE: A BREAD QUEUE OUTSIDE A BAKER’S SHOP 


ON A RECENT RAINY DAY. 
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The official celebration of the twelfth anniversary of the Bolshevist Revolution began on the night of November 6, 
and continued throughout the following two days, which were observed as public holidays in the U.S.S.R. One 
of the many “ banners" issued by the Communist Party included, says the ‘‘ Times" Riga correspondent, one 
bearing the legend, ‘“‘ Greetings from the U.S.S.R., the genuine fatherland of all revolutionaries, to revolutionary 
India and to colonies battling with Imperialist oppressors. Hail the Red Army, vanguard of the world's pro- 
letariat! Down with Priests! Down with Religion!’ To mark the occasion, Stalin published a long article 
in all the Soviet newspapers, defending his policy and claiming success in industry and agriculture. As to the 
enlightening photograph showing a peasant woman tending a sick child in a stable, it should be recalled that a few 
days ago three hundred German peasants arrived in Germany from Russia and were housed temporarily in Kiel, 
awaiting transport to Canada. They represented the vanguard of ten thousand descendants of the original 
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“ ANNIVERSARY OF THE BOLSHEVIST REVOLUTION: GREAT INSCRIPTIONS IN A vy PY ORIGINAL MENNONITE SETTLERS IN RUSSIA WHO HAVE DECIDED TO LEAVE yt, 
“/ THEATRE—AN EXAMPLE OF THE THOROUGHNESS WITH WHICH THE BELIEFS 4 y : ‘ THAT COUNTRY: A PEASANT WOMAN TENDING A SICK CHILD IN A STABLE 43 
4 AND HOPES OF THE U.SS.R. WERE PROCLAIMED. Wy ON THE RUSSO-GERMAN FRONTIER. 4 
The topmost inscription reads: “Tens of thousands of new Proletarian specialists.” Below / 


As is noted below, a number of the ten thousand descendants of the original Mennonite { 
Settlers in Russia decided to leave that country some months ago, and a few days ago } 
‘ Kiel. It is stated that, when they arrived at Moscow, they 
4 permission to leave Russia; whereupon they encamped in shelters offered H 
/ them outside the city, and defied the authorities. After some weeks, the necessary / 
mf 4 
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Mennonite settlers in Russia, who decided some 
months ago to leave that country, declaring that 
they were driven out of it by very heavy taxa- 
tion, and by the fear that the anti-military bias 
of their sect would no longer be respected 
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Che World of the Rinema. 


By MICHAEL ORME. 
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THE WORLD STUDIO CENTRE. 

N R. J. D. WILLIAMS, the originator of the 
iV Multilingual Production Scheme, has dropped a 
pebble of considerable size into the pool of the film 
industry, and one from which ever-widening circles 
of interest will radiate. Mr. Williams has had the 
vision to see in London’s geographical situation the 
given centre for multilingual pro- 


a much greater difficulty, and will prove a tax on British 
imagination. For, say what you will, the British 
film fails far too often in the quality of its story. 
We see our finest artists thrown away far too often 
on penny-novelette piffle. It will take much bigger 
stuff than we have hitherto seen to reach the re- 
quirements of cosmopolitan appeal. 





task with ‘‘ extraordinary reverence,” although I 
am sure they tried to avoid any “ extraordinary 
liberties” with the text. Rather do I think that 
Mr. Fairbanks saw himself in the care-free, joyous 
Petruchio, and he was right. He is a born Petruchio. 
He plays the part with a gusto, a gaiety, that is posi- 
tively infectious. The thing is a joke to him, and 
Shakespeare, fond of a joke him- 
‘self, will not turn in his grave 





duction, and the practical business 
sense to recognise, as well as to 
make others recognise, the im- 
mense advantage of utilising the 
same sets, costumes, photographic 
effects, etc., in order to produce 
the same picture in several lan- 
guages. At the present moment 
the Twickenham Studios are 
housing two companies, one 
English and one French, who are 
engaged on a bilingual version of 
‘At the Villa Rose.” Working 
in day and night shifts, the 
French producers, Louis Mercanton 
and M. Hervil, take their turn at 
“‘ shooting '’ the mysterious hap- 
penings at the Villa Rose, together 
with Leslie Hiscott, the English 
producer. 

Mr. Williams wants to see this 
dual activity multiplied by twenty. 
His plan embraces the erection 
in or near London — possibly at 
Elstree — of a minimum of twenty 
highly equipped stages, up to date 
in every department, and manned 
by the best technicians working 








because Mr. Fairbanks and Miss 
Pickford and Mr. Taylor between 
them have turned the point of 
the joke, though possibly the 
pedant and earnest playgoer may 
think it their duty to protest. 
The picture opens aptly enough 
with a Punch and Judy show—just 
a glimpse of the nagging Judy’s 
fate at the hands of a pugnacious 
Punch—and proceeds swiftly into 
the very heart of the matter. 
Baptista and his gentle daughter 
Bianca, the ardent Hortensio and 
the prudent Gremio, tremble in 
unison as the sounds, and, anon, 
the visible signs of a human 
cyclone, issue from the direction of 
Katherine’s chamber. Petruchio’s 
laughing incursion into the scene 
is admirable. So, too, is_ his 
wooing of his tempestuous lady. 
Their first skirmish, materially 
aided by a convenient flight of 
marble steps to the Shrew’s noisy 
nest, is a thoroughly exhilarating 
affair, and no more rough-and- 








in conjunction with specialists in 
all branches of talking, colour, and 
stereoscopic pictures. Here, then, 
under very favourable conditions, 
the English ‘‘ master-picture ” will 
first be made, after which the 
production will be repeated in 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Swedish, with only one outlay 
for the scenario, costumes, and 
sets. The private company that has been formed 
to exploit this plan, and to which Sir E. Gordon 
Craig has allied himself, is called the World Studio 
Centre, Ltd.--a somewhat ambitious yet attractively 
descriptive title which opens up vistas of vast 
possibilities. 


“OFTo,” 


nature in conflict with itself. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF A VENTRILOQUIST IN A COLOURED “TALKIE” 
VON STROHEIM AS GABBO AND MISS BETTY COMPSON AS HIS GIRL ASSISTANT, WITH 
HIS DUMMY, IN “THE GREAT GABBO,” AT THE NEW GALLERY 


“The Great Gabbo,” a new coloured sound-film lately produced at the New Gallery Cinema, concerns a famous 
ventriloquist, whose colossal vanity leads him to treat his girl assistant with subtle brutality. 
him. he begins to talk to his dummy, “‘ Otto,” as though it were human, and these conversations reveal his dual 
Eventually, the discovery that the girl is married drives him mad; he attacks his 


puppet and brings disaster on himself. 


“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 
I have no doubt that when William Shakespeare 
wrote the ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” he meant it to 
be jolly and he meant it to be fun. So why should 


FILM: MR. ERICH 


tumble than it was obviously in- 
tended to be. Nor can one quarrel 
with the translation of Gremio’s 
descriptive speeches into action, 
Since it gives uS a chance of 
witnessing the arrival of Petruchio, 
as gallant a rogue in rags and 
tatters as you could wish to see, 
astride a mighty steed plucked 
straight from the ploughing. And 
the wedding-ceremony, with Kate in a pretty temper, 
and her bridegroom insolently munching an apple, 
the core of which seriously embarrasses the circum- 
spect Gremio, provides a scene of true pictorial 
comedy. It is to be noted, indeed, that the 
silent sequences of this light-hearted enter- 


When she leaves 








There can be no doubt that for a purpose 
such as this London occupies a unique posi- 
tion, and the idea of capitalising that position 
is a sound one. If Elstree—or any other 
locality in which the World Studio Centre 
finally pitches its camp—can develop into a 
Mecca of the film-making world, then Britain 
must gain a pre-eminent position as a pro- 
vider of kinematographic entertainment, since 
it will cater, as did the silent picture, for a 
universal market. The Williams plan aims 
high. Its path lies in the right direction. 
The creation of a big new industry, with all 
its ramifications, the added prestige of the 
British film trade, the propagandist facilities 
latent in such a scheme—all these are factors 
not to be belittled, nor would I underrate 
the necessity for some such vigorously pro- 
gressive movement in the deliberate fempo 
of our film affairs. 

But, considered from the point of view 
of the artistic results, the crux of the matter 
would seem to rest in that initial English 
‘‘ master-version.”” Given the necessary capi- 
tal, there is no real obstacle to the gathering 
together of several companies of different 
nationalities with their several producers. 











Incidentally, I would point out that we have 
in our midst a good many artists of repute 
who are bi-, tri-, and even multi-lingual. But 
that by the way. The advantages of com- 
plete and perfect equipment in ready-to-use 
scenery and ready-to-wear costumes, will 
assuredly appeal to foreign film-makers, though one 
apprehends terrible tantrums amongst the leading 
ladies expected to don the same apparel! But to 
find the story which is to respond readily to the methods 
and to the tongues of five different nations, as well as 
to the demands of a widely-diverging public, presents 


THE DEMENTED VENTRILOQUIST WITH HIS PUPPET 
MR. ERICH VON STROHEIM IN “THE GREAT GABBO.” AT THE 


tainment @ /a Shakespeare carry on the story 
with praiseworthy speed, and justify by their 
humour the suppression of those portions of 
the text for which they stand. But in what 
we may call the last act comes an innovation 
which, slight in itself, changes the whole 
flavour of the jest, and not, I think, to its 
advantage. Katherine, in her night-robes, 
overhears Petruchio confiding to his hound 
the plan of his wife-taming campaign. And 
behold! in that brief second, Kate the Shrew 
turns into Kate the Shrewd! Let Petruchio 
shout and brawl, pitch the bedding about, or 
call the moon the sun (the speech has been 
incorporated in this new ‘‘ bed-room scene a 
Kate has been transformed, as if by magic, 
into our own Mary, sweetness itself, smiling, 
smooth of brow, so that when, in one final 
burst of temper, she stretches her husband at 
her feet with a well-directed stool, it is in 
fact she who has conquered, and not he. In 
accordance with this mood of volte - face, she 
caps the famous advice to young wives with 
a portentous wink. I must admit that the 
comedy of these later scenes—the ‘ cuter” 
comedy, shall we call it ?—suits the twinkles 
and the dimples of Mary Pickford better than 
the sweeping fury of the Shrew, for which 














NEW GALLERY. 


we cavil at the Fairbanks-Pickford version, since it 
is undeniably jolly good fun? In a somewhat solemn, 
albeit informative, programme-note, Mr. James Agate 
refers to Hollywood's “ extraordinary reverence "’ for 
the play. I cannot think that either Douglas Fair- 
banks or his producer, Sam Taylor, approached their 


“Cire”: 


she is not built. Anger and intolerance dwell 
in her frown, but not in her voice, and the 
stride of the termagant tries her sorely. It 
may therefore have been wise to restore her 
to her sphere as soon as possible, but it is 
done at the expense of logic. 

The famous stars find uncommonly good support 
from actors whose voices fall pleasantly on the ear, 
and the whole production is so well knit, so ably 
put together, that this cheery, rollicking picture 
comes to an end all tog soon. 
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WITH EFFIGIES OF PAINTED EGYPTIANS AT THE OARS: ONE OF THE ULTRA- 
MODERN SCENES OF THE PITOEFF PRESENTATION OF GEORGE BERNARD 
SHAW’S “C4SAR AND CLEOPATRA’’ AT THE THEATRE DES ARTS, PARIS, A 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 
i THE MODERN THEATRE: 
q e 
UNUSUAL PRODUCTIONS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
: 
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fh =. +] 
4 GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S “‘CASAR AND CLEOPATRA” IN A VERY MODERN 
‘) SETTING: M. PITOEFF AS CZSAR AND 
my 4 MME. LUDMILLA PITOEFF ASCLEOPATRA plliiiiitt WU 
4 , AT THE THEATRE DES ARTS, PARIS— 


| THE SCENE BEFORE THE RETURN OF 
1, C4:SAR’S GALLEY TO ROME. h 
{ it Ud, Me 
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WINTERHALTER IN ‘“‘HISTOIRES DE 


a> 


HEATRE PIGALLE, WHICH OWES ITS BEING TO BARON HENRI DE ROTHSCHILD : 
THE “SECOND EMPIRE" TABLEAU. 


FRANCE"' AT THE RECENTLY OPENED 





My 





countries and, very properly, 
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Cleopatra"’ at the Théatre des 
Arts, in Paris; the other, a very 
curious version of “ The Beggar's 

{Continued below. y) 
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IN “ HISTOIRES DE FRANCE "' 
% M. SACHA GUITRY AS FRANCOIS Ire, 
AT THE THEATRE PIGALLE. 
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Many and varied manifestations of modernism have invaded the theatres of all Sym Ui 
are arousing 
examples are illustrated here: one the production of Bernard Shaw’s *‘ Ceasar and 
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the greatest interest. Two typical 4,/ 


isd IN “HISTOIRES DE FRANCE": 
YVONNE PRINTEMPS (MME. 
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» may CENTRE OF NEW STAGINGS. {| 


MLLE. 4, 


SACHA 
i, GUITRY) AS ARMANDE BEJART. / 
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id “THE THREE-FARTHINGS OPERA,”” A NEW VERSION OF “THE BEGGAR’S ‘%, 


NOT CALCULATED TO MAKE THE SPIRIT OF GAY RICH OR THAT OF RICH GAY! ‘\ 
‘““THE THREE-FARTHINGS OPERA,’’ A MODERN VERSION OF ‘“‘THE BEGGAR’S OPERA,”’ } 


AS GIVEN AT DARMSTADT. 


4 om 














4 
% OPERA": A SCENE FROM THE PRESENTATION AT THE HESSISCHEN y 
pe LANDESTHEATER, DARMSTADT. i 
8 Seem uw wih 
Continued.) 
, Opera,” which, under the title 


‘*The Three-Farthings Opera,” was produced 
recently at Darmstadt, and would seem—to refer to the ancient “ tag "—‘ unlikely 


to make the spirit of Gay rich, or that of Rich gay"’! ‘* Histoires de France" 
does not fall, of course, into the same category; but it is dealt with here not 
only that we may record a production that has caused much discussion, but the 





mele 
opening of France’s new great theatre, the “ Pigalle,” of Paris, which owes its 
being to the generosity of Baron Henri de Rothschild, himself a dramatist. 
“Histoires de France” is in four acts and fourteen tableaux, and is the work of 
M. Sacha Guitry, who appears in it with his wife, Mlle. Yvonne Printemps, and 


a very large number of other artists. The prologue is entitled ‘“ Les Gaulois”; 
and the tableaux are ‘“‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” ‘* Louis XI.," ‘‘ Francois ler,” ‘ Henri IV.,” 
“ Richelieu,” ‘‘ Louis XIV.," ‘“ Le 21 Janvier, 1793,” “ L’Empire,” “ La Restaura- 
tion,” ‘‘ Le Second Empire,” “La tlle 


République,” and ‘* Le 11 Novembre, 
1918.” 


Mile. Yvonne Printemps is shown on our page in the “‘ Louis XIV.” tableau. 
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BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


‘‘ TRAILING THE GIANT PANDA”: By THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND KERMIT ROOSEVELT." 


‘: yy" ?’’ wondered Philip Tao, English-speaking 


PUBLISHED BY CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS.) 


hair-raising chatter of brigandage borne witness to 


But, of course, there were compensations. Many 


brother of the Saw Bwa; ‘‘ Why spend by ‘‘ devastated areas’’ of bandit manufacture. queer things were remarked ; and things less queer 
much money to get very tired ?”’ The Roosevelts The weather was wild; wind, rain, sleet, hail, but unanticipated. The first was not calculated to 
could have told him that the spirits of the heights snow, ice, fog all resented the “ up-going ”’ invaders elate anv in search of good omens. It was in Burma. 
have sirens’ voices; or they could have cited the of their natural haunts; mules were mulish and Concerning it, it is written: “‘ The Chinese will go 
small cousin who wrote, begging to accompany them, porters were porters ; chieftains were canny; to vast expense and surmount great ditficulties in 
‘fam ut years old and my chief occupation is going priests were persuasive and _ passively resisting ; order to bury their dead beside their ancestors. A 
to school gee its awful.” They could have urged villagers were friendly but futile; the promises of very elaborate coffin had accompanied Stevens and 


that there is temptation in the white ‘“‘ Unknown”’ 


spaces on the map. Each answer would have been were veritably Chinese—good for one year and bad 
true enough. But Tao would not have understood. for ten thousand; news of the beasts that were 
Ot what-avail to explain to one of his strictly practical coveted was infrequent and unreliable, even when 


mind, keen and expert sportsman as he is, that there the travellers’ coloured pictures of their quarry 
may be triumph in “ bagging ’’ museum specimens, 


that ther would assuredly be 


trackers were far behind their performances ; roads 


evoked signs of dim recognition. 


Jack on their river boat, and for the first four or five 
days it kept pace with our caravan. A Chinese coffin 
is always expensive. It is built from hard wood, 
a huge, cumbersome affair, somewhat resembling a 
deep dugout canoe with a high prow. This was one 
of the heaviest. Suspended on poles, four men in 


front, and two behind, it swung 





glory in suvvting—even in sight- 
ing—the mysterious Giant Panda, 
Eluropus melanoleucus, of the 
bamboo jungles ; the elusive takin 
of the mountains, half - goat 
and half-antelope, Yea gnu, the 
wild cow; McNeill’s stag, the 
Shomburgk deer, serow, ghoral, 
sambhur, burrhel; and the golden 
monkey that dwells in the chill 
forest, defying the snow for five 
months in the twelve. 

Such were the quests. Arming 
to seek them, the expedition 
garnered many things, from 
followers to firearms—including 
38 Colt automatics with armpit 
holsters, for ‘‘ many a man lies 
buried now because he could not 
draw his pistol in the split second 
of time that stood between him 
and death’; from tents and 
bed-rolls to iron rations; from 








along the bridle path ; the coolies 
chanting antiphonally to the 
corpse, advising it to lie quiet, 
and telling it that it was home- 
ward bound. A brilliant barnyard 
cock was tied to the coffin’s lid 
to keep the spirit of the dead from 
rising. A few personal objects 
were also attached to the coffin.” 

Other sights were less depress- 
ing, although, it must be con- 
fessed, they comprised much 
smoking of the forbidden ‘‘ drowsy 
syrup’”’ and, on the part of the 
older women, much hobbling on 
bound feet. Gods were among 
them ; deities crude, benign, and 
cruel; deities with votive opium 
smeared on their grotesque lips; 
deities of the Butter Festival, 
made of yak butter and akin to 
those illustrated in this paper a 
week or two ago; deities whose 











cartridges to cash ; from permits 
to presents. Sagely chosen, these 
last! ‘‘ Among our purchases,” 
it is chronicled, ‘‘ were a dozen 
Homburg soft hats of a bilious 
green colour, which are greatly 
prized in Tibet. We got mechanical electric 
torches that generate their own power, wrist- 
watches, trick steel measuring-tapes, knives, 
folding chairs, and a dozen other oddments. 
As gifts for the most exalted, Suydam bought 
half-a-dozen turquoise rings. Among the moun- 
tain fastnesses of the Himalayas, the turquoise 
is the most treasured jewel. In some places 
it is customary for the women to wear a head- 
dress with a long queue-like strip of cloth 
hanging down behind, on which they sew the 
turquoises that represent their dowry.” 

And there was further provision for “* swank.” 
Theodore Roosevelt thought cynically: ‘If we 
had been able to stage the initiation ceremonies 
of certain American secret societies for some of 
the ative chieftains we have met, I am sure 
they would have given us their daughters and 
half of their kingdoms. Knowing this, Kermit 
and I cast about for some means of turning 
it to account. At last we hit on a plan. We 
recalled war days when the troops were formed, 
the band struck up and some officer or man 
marched forward. We remembered the stiffly 
approaching French general, resplendent in 
robin’s egg blue and whiskers. We remembered 
the crimson ribbon that was thrown around 
the neck of the hero, and the embarrassing 
kiss on each cheek. Accordingly, I went to a 
New York theatrical costumer’s, and bought a 
dozen medals hung on ribbons as brilliant and 
various as a desert sunset.” 

The precaution was wise; but the gewgaws 
were minor assistants. The major aides, as they 
must always be in such enterprises, were a 
willingness to face hardships and disappoint- 
ments, tough constitutions, authority without 
aggressiveness, and “‘ hail, fellow; well met” 
common-sense. 

The way from Burma, through the Yunnan 
and Szechuan Provinces of China—and especi- 
ally in Sikang, the new Province of Western 
Szechuan, with Kangting (Kiating) as capital— 
was by no means easy, and there was much 


* “ Trailing the Giant Panda”: By Theodore Roosevelt 
and Kermit Roosevelt, With a Frontispiece from a Painting 
by Cari Rungius and Illustrations from Photographs by 
Suydam Cutting and K. R, (Charics Seribner’s Sons ; 16s, net.) 


A DELICACY ENCOUNTERED IN THE KINGDOM OF MULI: 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt writes: “* The dinner was excellent—bowls of steaming rice, boiled bacon, strangely fried eggs, 


bits of broiled chicken, and buttered tea. The last-named I liked, especially when hot; but it in no way suggests 


our tea. It is more like a soup.” 


Reproduced from ‘* Trailing the Giant Panda,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. 




















AS RARE AS IT IS INTERESTING, ONE SPECIMEN ONLY HAVING 
BEEN “BAGGED” BY A WHITE: THE GIANT PANDA, WHICH 
LIVES IN THE BAMBOO JUNGLES OF SZECHUAN, IN ALTITUDES 
VARYING FROM SIX TO FOURTEEN THOUSAND FEET. 
The first specimen of the elusive Giant Panda which has been “ bagged” by a 
white man was shot by Messrs. Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt—firing together, 
in order to share the honour—on April 13, 1929. The Chinese call the beast the 
Beishung (white bear). Its scientific name is AZluropus melanoleucus. 
From the Painting by Carl Rungius. Reproduced from *’ Trailing the Giant Panda,’ 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons 


A MULETEER CHURNING BUTTERED TEA. 


straw foundations harboured 
bees; deities worshipped, deities 
tolerated, and deities, it would 
seem, despised. And, of the 
world, a stew that yielded up a 
duck’s head and a_ rooster’s 
claws; buttered tea; pigs carried to market 
in baskets; medicine for alleviating ‘‘ Ghost in 
the head ”’ and other afflictions ; snuff for curing 
colic in ponies; towering loads of brick tea 
packed in matting; and, to turn once more to 
the human, a worthy who, when properly 
possessed, tied steel sword blades into knots; 
cemetery-temples; and at least one very 
‘‘ medieval ”’ belief. 

Of the temples, it is recorded: ‘‘ The first 
floors were dark and filled with small lumps 
of dried clay, modelled like squat vases but 
solid. These were the cremated dead of the 
village and explained why we saw none of the 
stone graves that had covered the hillsides in 
Yunnan. Indeed, these temples were in a literal 
sense graveyards.”” And of the belief, which 
is of those about Tali: ‘‘ As far as other nations 
go they live in as fantastic a world as that of 
Sir John Mandeville. They believe in a nation 
of women, a race with tails, and, strangest of 
all, a people with a large hole through the centre 
of the stomach. When one of these people, 
who literally might be said to have no bowels, 
wishes to go somewhere, he gets two coolies 
who thrust a pole through the hole, take it on 
their shoulders, and trot off with him sus- 
pended between.”’ 

All of which is preliminary to The Great 
Day. Pelts of the small panda, the ho hu or 
fire fox, had been secured; a serow had been 
shot; sambhur, burrhel, and golden monkey 
had been killed and collected ; takin had been 
seen in the form of heads and hides, though 
not in the flesh; but the quarry seemed unat- 
tainable. Then ‘ panda sign" was _ seen 
droppings; tree-trunks furrowed by claws; 
coarse white hair caught in bark; spoor; a 
““nest’’ made dog-fashion. Came effort and 
frustration, hope and despair, an under-breath 
cursing of hunters who could not hunt and of 
dogs who could not trail, bribes and rewards, 
the native offering of a hen to the gods of the 
chase, no ‘European mornings” lying abed 
until seven: then, the final tracking. ‘‘ The 
beishung appeared to be travelling along in 
leisurely fashion, browsing on the bamboos 
as he went... . The bamboo jungle proved 
a particularly unpleasant form of obstacle 

Continued om page viii, 
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TRIBAL HEAD-DRESSES IN NATAL: 


CURIOUS FORMS OF COIFFURE, 
TYPES OF NATIVE FEMININITY. 


AS DISTINCTIVE AS TARTANS. 
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Qf NOKOSHLISA GEBASHE: A ZULU INTOMBAZANA: {| 
i WITH TRACES OF XOSA AND PROBABLY A DASH “% 
4 
/ 


4 
OF HOTTENTOT IN HER COMPOSITION. 
This is a ee full of mischief and cunning, lighthearted, 


{ 
/ 
4 
5 
i impudent, and irresponsible. 


The head is shaven, except for 
4 a patch at the back and a small tuft above the forehead. 
4, The top band round the head is of grass, and the lower of 
4 wool, with coloured tufts. Reeds are stuck through the ears. 
a } The coil round the neck is of plaited grass, and a mirror 

i, hangs between her breasts on a rope of coloured beads. 
WM. 
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4A COIFFURE INDICATING THE MARRIED STATE: hy 
MAMSHLOTSHANA M’TEMBU, A YOUNG ZULU UMF4AZI, i 
(MARRIED WOMAN) OF THE POWERFUL M’TEMBUTRIBE. / 
This type is exceedingly adaptable and intelligent, and, though 
boastful and somewhat quarrelsome, amongst the best of 
, Where the M’Tembus are, a storm centre is likely. The woolly } 
4 hair is pulled into straight clumps plaited with string. Red / 
/ clay mixed with animal fat is worked into each strand. This } 
mop is the t#ilisa head-dress worn by married women. 4 
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4 Wh. Mh. 
WM. A 4 OF A PEACEABLE TRIBE: MAFUQANA MADIBA, A 

/ ZULU INTOMBI, OR GIRL OF MARRIAGEABLE AGE. 
This type is quite intelligent and trustworthy, but not hardy ;/ 
enough for high altitudes. The hair is done in an elaborate 4 
impiti style. The foundation. is the.same as that of the 
itilisa (adjoining). The front part is gathered up and held 
in position by bands of beads. The highly ornamental neck- 
laces are fastened by clasps made of antelope horns. These / 
horns are hollow and serve also to hold muti, medicinal charms H 
‘3 of various kinds, Beauty cuts adorn the face and ’ 
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, 4 A WOMAN OF A_ FAMOUS 
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DUMAZELE NDIMANDE, A FULL-BLOODED ZULU. 
This full-blooded Zulu damsel comes, of course, of a race 
famous for its fighting capacities. She is wearing a plain 
gweluga head-dress, in which the hair is pinched together 
in clumps and knotted. The head-band is fashioned of 
coloured beads worked on plaited grass. The holes in the 
ear lobes are kept fully distended by means of tightly rolled 
palm leaves. This type is tall, squarely built, and immensely 
strong. The skin is glossy and chocolate-brown. 











READY FOR THE MARRIAGE MARKET : 





USQENILE } wt 
MADIBA, A THOROUGHBRED ZULU INTOMBI. 


4) The build of this type is heavy and powerful; the features 
iy] coarse and negroid. The ipafu coiffure consists of a thick 
4 crest of woolly hair, outlined by a shaven border. The rest 
\ is plaited with grass into semi-recumbent rat-tails. Plaited 
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grass rings, studded with beads, imbitshu, are fastened above 
and in front of the ears. A short piece of reed keeps the holes 
in the ear lobes open for further ornamentation. The catch 
f of the necklace of beads is of duyker antelope horn. 
Wi ‘tn WM 


Continued.) 
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The recent disturbances among the natives in 
Natal lend interest to Captain Blackburn's 
unique photographs of women belonging to 
various tribes in that country, and his descrip- 
tions obtained from them at first hand. 
general note on the 


ols wg 
REFINED TYPE: UKEKE ZUNGU, AN IMMATURE 
GIRL OF THE ZUNGU, A HILL TRIBE. 
The lips are of Zulu formation, but the comparatively refined 
features, slim neck, small bones, and shapely breasts, indicate 
some softening southern blood. is type, common at fairly 
high altitudes, is adaptable and intelligent, generally hardy, 
though somewhat subject to chest troubles. The hair is dressed 
in the gusotsha style, that is, the short curly hair is pinched 
together in bunches, straightened and bound with grass. 


front of the head is shaven. Note the “ beauty scars.” ‘re 
UW 
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illustrations he writes: 
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“ A transition, at will, from the ‘bob,’ through the ‘shingle’ to the ‘ bingle,’ would 
the powers of women of the Bantu races of Africa. 
for this, however, every branch of the race and every tribe of the branch has a 


be beyond 


style of head-dress which is always distinctive. 
a certain amount of individuality, 
married women. 


From the coiffure of 


Puorocrarns spy Captain C. A. Biackpurn, M.C., F.R.GS., J.P. 


To avoid monotony and to allow 
certain alterations are allowed for 
occasions, various conditions of the wearer, and to differentiate between girls and 


the African negroid women, 








immediately determine the tribe to which they belong as surely as one can a 
Scottish clan by the tartan. But, whereas a plaid may be worn with com- 
parative impunity by lkey McDonald and Silas K. Gee, the regulations governing 
the various native head-dresses are inviolable. The life of the unspoilt native is 
controlled by very definite customs that are really laws. For a married woman 
to do without a leather pinafore of at least three hands width would be akin 
to eating peas with a knife on guest night in the Guards’ Mess.” 


To compensate 


various 





one can 


(Copyricat.) 
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AN AMAZING PALAEOLITHIC “POMPEII” IN MORAVIA.—I. 


REVELATIONS CONCERNING THE MAMMOTH-HUNTERS OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 


| Le 


By Professor Dr. KARL ABSOLON, of the University of Prague, Curator of the Moravian Government Museum at Brno (Brinn), 


and Chief Discoverer of the Prehistoric Remains in Moravia. 








4 OUR years ago Sir Arthur Keith, M. C. Burkitt, We have not had such a comprehensive section in a pretty strong but seeming likeness with the 
and I published in The Illustrated London News Central Europe (Fig. 4) before, and this one gives manual products of West European Older Palzo- 

(Nos. 4515, 4516, 4517, and 4518). extensive reports us a firm scientific basis for further research. lithic. There is no doubt that in the East of 
about important finds of fossil man and his cul- This stratigraphic revision leads us to a most Europe and Asia there is neither Acheulean nor 
ture, made by various explorers, especially by important result—namely, that there is no older Mousterian, but only this primitive Aurignacian. It 


is alwavs found in the lowest position, and the stone 
implements are made, for the most part, of rough 
quartzite. This was the first culture of the Old 
Aurignacian invasion of mammoth-hunters coming 
from Asia, the cradle of mankind. 

These stone tools are significant also on account of 
their big size: in the station of Ondratice I have 
discovered an entirely new “‘ species ’’ of tools, which 
I denote as ‘‘ Gigantoliths,’’ as they are usually from 
1 to 6 kilograms in weight. They are triangular 
(three-sided) wedges, borers, points, scrapers, side- 
scrapers, gravers, throwing-discs, etc. Their huge 
size is surprising, and can be explained only by the 
fact that the old hunters had need of them when 
hunting such big animals as mammoths, as well as 
when quartering them, preparing their skins for use, 
etc. Later on, this primitive Aurignacian developed 
universally into a perfect Upper Aurignacian in- 
dustry, boasting an immense variety and perfection 
of its stone industry. The latter forms the chief 
product of the famous stations at Piedmosti, On- 
dratice, Véstonice, Petrkovice, and elsewhere, but 
the same industry (Upper Aurignacian) is to be 
found also, though to a much smaller extent, in the 
caves. The mammoth-hunters are, in fact, the 
outstanding feature of ancient Moravia. Their 
habitations are of world-wide importance, because 
at the time of their occupation Moravia was the 
scene where man passed through important phases 
in his development. 

It is probable that in the wide plains of Russia, 
and in those of Asia, stations similar to those in 
Moravia will be found, but as yet none approaching 
the extent of the Moravian ones is even known, 
much less explored. The accompanying pictures 
and sketches will give a better explanation than long 
descriptions. One thing is certain—namely, that the 
mammoth-hunters killed these huge pachyderms in 
hundreds, and that in diluvial Moravia a great 
tragedy, like the destruction of elephants in Africa, 
took place. 























1. THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THE PALAOLITHIC STATIONS DISCOVERED IN MORAVIA—A HOME OF 
REINDEER- AND MAMMOTH-HUNTERS: THE PEKARNA CAVE—ITS ENTRANCE. 

The cave-entrance is 15 metres wide; and the depth of this haunt of reindeer- and mammoth-hunters is 70 metres. In Moravia the 

Aurignacian culture is represented more in stations unearthed from a mantle of loess than it is in caves. In other words, the 

Aurignacian mammoth-hunters favoured life in the open, in tents or huts; while the later Magdalenians preferred to she!ter in caves. 


Wankel, MaSka, Kriz, and myself, in Moravia, Czecho- Paleolithic culture in Moravia, and that strata The Véstonice (Wisternitz) station, which lies halfway 
slovakia. In the last four years I have organised which have been formerly taken for Acheulean and between Vienna and Brno (Briinn)—one hour’s journey 
the research on a larger scale, with the approval of Mousterian are really primitive Aurignacian, whose by motor-car from Brno ——is close by the main road 
the Czechoslovakian Government, of the Moravian numerous types show by means of convergency It seems almost incredible that, in spite of the 


governmental offices, and of the Caroline University 
of Prague; and, although the means that have been 
given to me are very inadequate to the task, I have 
attained such results that Moravia has thereby 
become one of the most important countries for 
the study of the origin of man and human culture. 
We have here, under loess, the largest Palzolithic 
stations in the world, stations that extend over 
several square kilometres. It is because Moravia 
was a kind of passage, by way of which the fossil 
mankind of the increasing Aurignacian tribe pene- 
trated from Asia through Russia to the West of 
Europe. Of these stations we now know about 
one hundred in Moravia, but only a small part of 
their area is explored as yet. In spite of this, a 
great light has been thrown on the antiquity 
of humanity. The extremely rich new material 
enables us not only to reconstruct the life of 
prehistoric man, his appearance and culture, but 
also to revise some older and less correct scientific 
views concerning him. 

I cannot give here a full list and description of 
these stations, but I shall just mention something 
about the exploration of the most important among 
them. They are: Véstonice, Predmosti, Petikovice, 
Pekarna, and Ondratice. Pekdrna is a cave (Fig. 1) ; 
the rest of them are in loess on the slopes of 
hills. Pekarna is the most important; Véstonice 
the largest of them. The entrance to Pekarna cave 
is 15 metres wide; in depth the cave measures 
63 metres, and I have divided its whole surface into 
67 m.?; this area I have for the most part dug 
with the aid of my fellow-worker, R. Czizek, and 
we have obtained accurate sections of the layers 
that lie one on top of the other. There are here 
































ten such layers (4 metres high in all), which have 2 A PALAOLITHIC “POMPEII”: LOESS-COVERED SLOPES OF THE LIMESTONE HILLS AT VESTONICE, 
preserved for us the prehistoric picture of the fate THE BIGGEST OF THE MAMMOTH-HUNTERS’ SETTLEMENTS IN MORAVIA. 
and history that the nations of Central Europe Thousands of years ago the land here was a camping-ground for mammoth-hunters, prehistoric men and women who left behind 


them many traces of their culture—ashes, burnt and unburnt bones, and countless objects- 


which were afterwards buried in the loess 
blown over them, and so were preserved for us 


had passed through during a period of 100,000 years. 
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nearness of two great cities, it remained completely 
unknown for sucha longtime. In 1924 I started a 
systematic research, which will take several decades 
to complete, and probably will not be finished until 
the next generation. I have drawn a precise plan 
of work : the whole area in question has been divided 
in square metres, which are being dug in long, parallel 
ditches and the contents of each metre are carefully 
described, drawn, and photographed. I am fully aware 
of my great responsibility to future generations. 
Hence I consider it a great gain to archeology that 
an untouched station has been explored from the 
very beginning methodically and in accordance with 
modern views. Though the research is expensive 
enough, it is essentially simple. The limestone hills 
(Pdélava hills) are for the most part covered with 
loess (Fig. 2) blown there in the diluvial times (by 
wind), and at varying depth in this loess there 
stretches a single layer of culture varying in thick- 
ness. It lies from o.1 metre to 5 metres deep 
below the surface; its thickness varies from 0.2 to 





excavation will reveal. We were com- 





pelled, unfortunately, by want of money 
to stop further work in this place, 
though from the ground-plan (Fig. 6) 
attached, the direction and manner 
of its extension is quite evident. The 
refuse-heaps we have protected from the 
sun and the rain by means of improvised 
roofs, and are thus enabled to take 
photographs of even large areas in situ 
and so record the mode of classification 
of bones used by the diluvial hunters. 
In the refuse-heap discovered in 1925, 
no tusks were found in the whole area 
of 45 square metres ; but in that encoun- 
tered in 1926, on the other hand, three 
heaps of tusks were piled one over 
another, between which was left a 
narrow path (Figure 13). In _ the 
same year an imposing sight opened 
before our astonished eyes, when we 
discovered a field 
of huge pelvic 




















bones (Fig. 14) of 
adult mammoths. 
The skulls are 
usually broken to 
pieces, because 
mammoth - brain 
was appreciated by 
primitive hunters as 
a delicacy. Never- 
theless, we found 
an intact skull of 
strikingly large 
proportions in 1928 
(Figure 15). Long 
bones (femurs, 
tibiz) were found 
also in strange 
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position forming 
a half-circle, so 
that their broken 
ends all pointed 
in one direction: 
evidently the fire 
was kept alight by the fat 
which flowed out of the ends 
of the burning bones into 
the flames. 

Lower jaw-bones lie gen- 
erally apart, and the teeth 














3. OFFICIAL INTEREST IN THE REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES IN MORAVIA: 
DR. T. G. MASARYK, PRESIDENT OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC (LEFT), 
WITH M. CERNY, THEN THE PRIME MINISTER, AND DR. ABSOLON, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE ARTICLE HERE GIVEN (CENTRE), INSPECTING AN EXCAVATED 
KITCHEN-MIDDEN OF THE MAMMOTH-HUNTERS. 


1} metres. It consists of ashes, burned and unburned 
bones, and countless objects (Fig. 5). Thousands 
of years ago this layer was a land surface. It 
has become covered with loess, and has thus 
been mercifully preserved up to our time. 

A systematic labelling of discovered articles, and 
the recording of their position in the plan, enables 
us gradually to make 
a reconstruction of the 
original settlement. We 





have often been knocked out 
and piled up in heaps. In 
1927 we found at Pyedmosti 
a jaw-bone within which was 
a red - painted stone club 
(Fig. 9) which might have 
been used for striking out 
the teeth from the jaw-bones—a unique discovery. 
From 1924 to 1929 we counted as many as 
sixty mammoths, all of them caught and killed 
by man, on the area of 1600 square metres. 
There cannot be the least doubt that the 
hunters did not attack these powerful animals 
“face to face,’ .but caught them by cunning, 


4. THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE SECTION OF PALAOLITHIC AND LATER 
CENTRAL EUROPE: STRATA OF THE PEKARNA CAVE—FROM PRIMITIVE 
AURIGNACIAN AND UPPER AURIGNACIAN TO HISTORICAL TIMES. 
There are ten distinct layers, representing a period which Dr. Absolon believes to 


have extended over 100,000 years. 


enticing or driving them into large pitfalls. The 
picture (Figure 16) shows a stratum dipping 
abruptly downwards. It must have been purposely 
made; dug in diluvial times. We intend to try 
to open this pitfall, for such I take it to be. 
Mammoths trapped and caught were killed by 
large stones, trimmed to serve such a_ purpose. 
These stones might have been suspended in strong 
leather straps and thus let down on the animals by 
the united efforts of several men, in the same way 
that navvies drive piles into river-beds by means of 
rams. I have found one such stone, trimmed like 
a big pear, or bomb, 1 metre long, and weighing 
over 120 pounds (Fig. 11). 

Let me explain at this point the method which 
we use in the excavation of these kitchen-middens. 
First of all, the layer of loess covering the refuse- 
heap is carefully removed from every bone while 
it still remains in situ, but only three-quarters of the 
bone is so exposed (Fig. 8). At the same time, 

while still in earth, the 
bone is sprinkled over 





perceive that certain areas 
were used by the mam- 
moth-hunters only as 
living abodes, where the 
tents stood side by side, 
with extensive fireplaces 
and large refuse - pits 
(kitchen-middens) where 
the bones of mammoth, 
lion, rhinoceros, reindeer, 
horse, Arctic fox, etc., 
were heaped and classi- 
fied. Flint tools and 
bone implements are 
mostly found near the 
fireplaces. Bones are 
generally shattered and 
arranged in heaps. Refuse- 
heaps differ in size: 17 
square metres (found in 
1924), 45 square metres 
(found in 1925), 57 square 
metres (found in 1926), 
15 square metres (1927). 
In 1927 and 1928 we 
discovered, in the presence 
of our President, T. G. 
Masaryk (Fig. 3), and of 
the Prime Minister, Jan 
Cern¥, a kitchen-midden 
of 130 square metres, 











with Mollison’s tincture, 
and thus it is hardened ; 
otherwise it would 
soon fall to _ pieces, 
especially the brittle 
tusks. Single blocks of 
the loess with their affixed 
bones are then carefully 
cut off by means of saws, 
To lift and pack these 
in boxes (Figures 7 and 
10) is the hardest part 
of our task. In _ the 
museum, whole _ kitchen- 
middens are reconstructed 
as they were in the 
earth. I should be 
happy if some larger 
specimen of these 
Moravian prehistoric 
records could become 
part of the collections 
of the British Museum 
of Natural History, as a 
proof of Czechoslovakia’s 
respect for the great 
English nation, and also 
as a token of my own 
esteem for my English 
friends and teachers, 
Keith, Sollas, Smith 
Woodward, Pearson, 








which, moreover, is not 


its whole area; how 5. THE UNEARTHING OF THE PALAOLITHIC “POMPEII” IN MORAVIA: BONES AND OTHER OBJECTS IN 
POSITION, AS FOUND BENEATH THE MANTLE OF LOESS AT THE VESTONICE STATION. 


much more only further 


Elliot Smith, Burkitt, 
and others. 
(To be continued.) 
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A GREAT STONE-AGE 
TRAGEDY— 
THE SLAYING OF THE 


MAMMOTHS : 
KITCHEN-MIDDEN EVIDENCE ; 
A “KILLER”; AND A TOOTH- 

REMOVING CLUB. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF 
Dr. Kart Assovon. (COPYRIGHT.) 
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Chief among the illustrations 
on this double-page may be 
ranked those two which are 
concerned with the mammoth- 
hunters’ great kitchen-midden 
covering over 130 square metres, 
which was found in 1927-1928. 
(6, 12 and 13.) Three heaps 
of tusks (piled one over the 
other) were a feature of this; Toy 
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7. CLEARING 
REMAINS FROM 
A KITCHEN- 
MIDDEN : 
REMOVING THE 
BOXES PACKED 
WITH BLOCKS 
OF LOESS WITH 
THE 
PREHISTORIC 
BONES IN 
SITU. 
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and between the heaps was a i 4 
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narrow path. Dr. Absolon says in his article: ‘‘ We were compelled ... tc | i} 
stop further work in this place’’; but his ground-plan (6) makes evident the y if 

. : . . : ‘ 
direction and the manner of the extension. The heaps in question were protected : £3 

' : ; : , 44 

from the sun and the rain by means of improvised roofs while photographs were y i 
taken. This was difficult; but the really hard labour after the preliminary y i 
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excavations was entailed by the necessity fot preserving the remains, and trans- i if 
on: low y 
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9. A UNIQUE DISCOVERY: THE JAW-BONE OF A MAMMOTH WITH (INSIDE IT) A ae 
vs RED-PAINTED STONE CLUB, WHICH MAY HAVE BEEN USED FOR KNOCKING OUT // 

THE BEAST’S TEETH. bs 
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{ Wi MLL spear-armed and rifle-armed natives, to say nothing of big- 
fp hr, game hunters. 

yh 11. DOUBTLESS USED FOR KILLING MAMMOTHS TRAPPED IN A PITFALL: A TRIMMED P 

ry STONE WEIGHING OVER 120 LB. (1 METRE IN LENGTH).—SEE OUR FRONT PAGE. ‘ Uh 








graph 11 is shown a stone that was probably used as a 
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Continued.] 7 

porting them. To quote Dr. Absolon: “* First of all, the layer 
of loess covering the refuse-heap is carefully removed from 
every bone while it remains in situ, but only three-quarters 
of the bone is so exposed (8). At the same time, while still in 
earth, the bone is sprinkled over with Mollison’s tincture, and 
thus it is hardened; otherwise it would soon fall to pieces, 
especially the brittle tusks. Single blocks of loess, with their 
affixed bones, are then carefully cut off with saws. To lift and 
pack these in boxes is the hardest part of our task. In the 
Museum, whole kitchen-middens are reconstructed as they 
were in the earth." As to other pictures here given, it may 
be remarked, as is noted elsewhere, that it appears to be 
proved that the Palzolithic hunters did not meet their huge 
quarry face to face, but trapped it by means of pitfalls, and 
then killed it with specially prepared stones. In Photo- 


“killer.” ‘* Mammoths trapped and caught,” says 
Dr. Absolon, “‘ were killed by large stones, trimmed 
to serve such a purpose."’ This point is illustrated in 
a reconstruction-drawing made by Mr. Forestier and 
published on our front page. It is noteworthy, in this 
connection, that Dr. Absolon discovered, at the On. 
dratice station, a new “species” of tools which he 
has called ** Gigantoliths,"’ from the fact that most of 
them weigh from one to six kilogrammes. These include 
triangular wedges, borers, pointers, scrapers, side- 
Scrapers, gravers, throwing-discs, and so on. ‘* Their 
huge size is surprising,"’ he adds, “‘ and can be explained only 
by ‘the fact that the old hunters had need of them when 
hunting such big animals as mammoths, as well as when 
quartering them, preparing their skins for use, etc. ee 
Later on this primitive Aurignacian developed universally 
into a perfect Upper Aurignacian industry, boasting an 
immense variety and perfection of its stone industry.’”” The 
jaw-bone in Photograph 9 is mentioned as follows: “* Lower 
jaw-bones lie generally apart, and the teeth have often been 
knocked out and piled up in heaps. In 1927, we found at 
Predmosti a jaw-bone within which was a red-painted stone 
club which might have been used for striking out the teeth 
from the jaw-bones—a unique discovery.’ To give some 
idea of the amount of hunting that must have been done, 
it may be recalled that between 1924 and this year the 
archezologists counted as many as sixty mammoths, all of 
them caught and killed by man, in an area of 1600 square 
metres. The comment is: “ One thing is certain—namely, 
that the mammoth-hunters killed these huge pachyderms in 
hundreds, and that in diluvial Moravia a great tragedy, like 
the destruction of elephants in Africa, took place.’ An 
interesting, and very topical, point, this, when there is so 
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much discussion as to the destruction of Elephas africanus by 
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8. THE METHOD OF PRESERVING THE BONES FOR TRANSPORT: CUTTING LOESS 
AWAY FROM THE REMAINS, BUT LEAVING A PART OF IT TO HOLD THE BONES 
IN SITU—THREE-QUARTERS OF THEM EXPOSED. 
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6. BONES BY THE HUNDRED IN A KITCHEN-MIDDEN THAT COVERED OVER 


130 SQUARE METRES: REMAINS OF THE PREY OF PALAOLITHIC HUNTERS OF : ‘a 10. THE TRANSPORTATION OF A KITCHEN-MIDDEN FOR RECONSTRUCTION IN A MUSEUM : 
MORAVIA, AS DISCOVERED BY DR. ABSOLON; A PLAN OF THE BIG REFUSE-PIT— ‘y THE CONTENTS OF ONE OF THE HUNTERS’ REFUSE-PITS PACKED IN BOXES FOR 
EVIDENCE OF A STONE-AGE TRAGEDY OF KILLING. : F REMOVAL. 
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12. IN THE AMAZING KITCHEN-MIDDEN THAT COVERED OVER 130 SQUARE METRES: A PANORAMIC PHOTOGRAPH OF THE BIG REFUSE-PIT, INCLUDING THREE HEAPS OF 
THE TUSKS OF MAMMOTHS SLAIN BY THE PALAOLITHIC HUNTERS, ARRANGED IN ORDERLY FASHION AND WITH A PATH BETWEEN THE PILES. (SEE ALSO FIGS. 6 AND 13.) 
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13. IN ORDERED ARRAY: HEAPS OF MAMMOTH-TUSKS FROM BEASTS SLAIN 
BY THE PALAZOLITHIC HUNTERS LAID IN A GREAT KITCHEN-MIDDEN WITH 
A PATH LEFT BETWEEN THE PILES. (SEE ALSO 6 AND 12). 
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15. A MAMMOTH-SKULL OF STRIKINGLY LARGE SIZE: A RARE DISCOVERY, BECAUSE 
THE SKULLS OF THE GREAT BEASTS WERE USUALLY FOUND TO HAVE BEEN 
/ BROKEN TO PIECES, THE HUNTERS CONSIDERING MAMMOTH-BRAIN A DELICACY. 
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Dr. Absolon discovered that certain areas were used by the Paleolithic mammoth- 
hunters exclusively as dwelling-places. There their tents stood one beside the 
other, and there were extensive fireplaces and big kitchen-middens. In _ these 
latter, the bones of the great beasts that had been slain, and those of smaller 
beasts—including lion, rhinoceros, reindeer, Arctic fox, horse, etc.—were heaped 
and classtfied. The middens found varied in size from 17 square metres. In 
the middens excavated in 1925 no tusks were found, but in the following year 
a midden yielded three heaps of mammoth-tusks piled on one another, with a 
path left between them (6, 12, and 13). Also in that year was unearthed the 
collection of pelvic bones of adult mammoths which is illustrated in Photograph 
14 With regard to the skull shown in 15, Dr. Absolon notes in his article: 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF 
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‘ MAMMOTH REMAINS IN MORAVIA: HEAPED BONES 
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IN MIDDENS; AND A MAN-MADE PITFALL. 
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14. REMAINS OF ADULT MAMMOTHS WHICH HAD, NO DOUBT, BEEN 

KILLED BY TRAPPING, RATHER THAN BY HUNTERS MEETING THEM 
FACE TO FACE: A STORE OF HUGE PELVIC BONES. 
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16. ADVANCED AS PROOF THAT THE MAMMOTHS WERE TRAPPED IN PITFALLS, 
AND NOT FOUGHT FACE TO FACE: REMAINS IN A STRATUM THAT FALLS 


ABRUPTLY DOWNWARDS, AND IS, DOUBTLESS, PART OF A MAN-MADE PIT. 
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“The skulls are usually broken to pieces, because mammoth-brain was appreciated 
by primitive hunters as a delicacy. Nevertheless, we found a skull of strikingly 
large proportions in 1928."" The evidence would seem to prove, it should be 
added, that the mammoths were trapped in pitfalls, and not slain by hunters 
meeting them face to face in the open. Photograph 16 illustrates this point ; 
as does the reconstruction-drawing published on our front page. 


Kari Apsoton. (CopyriGutep.) 
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gy!‘ MIXED MARRIAGES” IN THE ANIMAL WORLD: 
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SOME INTERESTING HYBRIDS. 
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A CROSS BETWEEN THE BROWN BEAR AND THE POLAR La. 
BEAR: A TYPE OF HYBRID BRED IN THE “ZOO” y 
AT STUTTGART. { 
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4! & CROSS BETWEEN AN ITALIAN DOMESTIC ASS AND A GREVY'S ZEBRA, ‘y», 
f OF ABYSSINIA: A HYBRID HIGHLY MARKED WITH THE NARROW STRIPES j/ 
’ OF THE LATTER SPECIES. / 
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‘Hybrid animals,’ writes Dr. O. Heinroth, ‘such as mules, which are perhaps; 
the best known amongst them, are usually sterile. There have been known ' ; 
instances of mules having progeny, but they are exceedingly rare, and in ‘ : y 
Mediterranean countries such an occurrence is considered a bad omen. Amongst % mM. Wi - 7 
the larger wild beasts the hybrid is the result of different species being together /” THE OFFSPRING OF A FEMALE TIMBER WOLF AND A DOMESTIC DOG: a) 
from early childhood in ‘ Zoos,’ but they prove the rule, as they rarely have § A HYBRID SOMEWHAT RESEMBLING THE ALSATIAN BREED. / 
young ones. In the Stuttgart ‘Zoo’ a cross between the brown bear and the 5. Lt SD ener sens Saee Ree 

Polar bear was bred, and these hybrids were fruitful, as has also happened else- BY Mhaesisereeeeesnemenenenentnetenrate ; 

where. The cock pheasant breeding with the common hen seems to produce often be seen in ‘ Zoos,’ and is marked by large wide ears, narrow stripes, and 
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sterile progeny. The mixture of peacock and domestic fowl is the same. The heavy build. The zebra can also be crossed with the horse, usually a zebra 
zebra can be crossed with the ass, resulting in somewhat long-eared offspring, Stallion with a mare. The resulting ‘zebroids' also vary considerably; for 
whose stripes vary considerably. They can be just as marked as the zebra’s, instance, the stripes can appear on the legs only, or else spread over the whole 
or be quite lacking. The one shown in our photograph is highly marked, and body. They are strong animals with great powers of endurance, and are used 
comes doubtless from the Grevy’s Zebra, an Abyssinian species, which can now for drawing loads.”’ 
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By SIGNOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 


the distinguished Italian Philosophical Historian ; Author of “ The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” 


We continue here our monthly series of articles by Signor 
Ferrero, dealing with world politics as that famous 
modern historian sees them and interprets them. The 
views set forth in the series are personal and not 
necessarily editorial. 

HE Naval Conference which is to be held in London 
next January ought to decide the submarine question. 

It is known that a result of Mr..Hoover and Mr. Mac- 

Donald’s conversations at Washington was the decision 


and more visible colleagues deserve for the same reason. 
Neither do the submarines differ in any way from other 
war-ships as instruments of blockade. A submarine can, 
like a cruiser, stop merchant-vessels, subject them to a 
visit of inspection, and conduct them to a port. One 
cannot see why what is permitted to a cruiser should be 
forbidden to a submarine, merely because she can, at cer- 
tain moments, render herself invisible by diving. 

But, then, why is it that the submarines alone enjoy 
the sad privilege of being detested as an inhuman arm of 




















THE SCENE OF DISCOVERY OF SIXTH-CENTURY FLOOR MOSAICS ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR IN THIS NUMBER: 
RUINS OF THREE CHURCHES AT JERASH, IN TRANS-JORDAN. 
The above photograph shows a complex of three churches, opening on a common forecourt, built in the reign of Justinian. That in the centre, 
with two lofty columns, was dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and finished in 531 A.D. In plan this church was a circle in a square. It 
contained floor mosaics with representations of Alexandria and other Egyptian towns. Left ot this (north) is a basilica dedicated to 
SS. Cosmas and Danianus, 532 A.D., also decorated with fine mosaics. On the right, hardly visible, is another basilica, which was 
dedicated to St. George, 529 A.D. 
Photographs by Courtesy of Mr. John Crowfoot, C.B.E., Leader of the Jount Expedition of Yale University and the British School of Archaology 
in Jerusalem. 


to propose to Japan, France, and Italy the suppression 
of submarines. Between now and January the question 
of undersea craft will be much discussed. Let us try to 
understand how it is that the World War came to pro- 
pound this question, consideration of which has preoccu- 
pied all nations for the last ten years. It is indisputable 
that there is a hostile undercurrent of feeling towards 
submarines almost everywhere. That current runs with 
special strength in Anglo-Saxon countries. Submarines 
are accused of being inhuman weapons of war. That 
kind of scruple is rare enough in an epoch which waged 
the most sanguinary war in history, and, consequently, 
deserves to be examined with attention on the few occasions 
on which it manifests itself. 

It does not seem that the submarine as an engine of 
war is either more or less inhuman than many other modern 
weapons, devices against which no one raises any objec- 
tions. The submarine is a torpedo-boat which can sub- 
merge itself and disappear in the heart of the sea. In 
actual war-operations, there is no difference between a 
cruiser being sunk by a submarine or by a vessel on the 
surface. It is just as cruel in the one case as in the other; 
it ought to be equally allowed or forbidden in the one 
case as in the other. Will people say that it is much more 
difficult to defend oneself against a submarine, and that, 
therefore, the submarine is still more dangerous, so dan- 
gerous that it becomes inhuman? It would then follow 
logically that all the engines of war invented during the 
last fifty years—for maritime or land wars—would have to 
be abolished at the same time as the submarine. They 
are all so deadly that they should be condemned as in- 
human ; for all endeavour to strike their opponents with- 
out those antagonists being able to reply. That is the 
most important question to-day in all deliberations with 
regard to war. “ Fire first, Gentlemen of the Guards,” is 
a saying which belongs to the legends of the past, if, indeed, 
it does not take its place among the sayings of those who 
are never tired of idealising the. past. 

As a weapon of war, the submarine may. be described 
as ferocious, but it shares that unsympathetic quality 
with many other engines of war which no one thinks of 
abolishing. Personally, I shall consider it as a happy day 
in the history of the world when men decide to abolish 
all these weapons; but, as that day seems far distant, 
one cannot see why the submarines alone should draw 
down upon themselves a hatred which many of their larger 


warfare, at a time which is so indulgent to the ferocity of 
all other instruments of war? Is that detestation due 
to a simple illusion, or to an error? No; there is a reason 


** Ruins of the Ancient Civilisations,” etc. 


their base, the German submarines could not conduct the 
enemy merchantmen to their ports. Their coasts, also, 
were blockaded, and, although the submarines could easily 
pass the blockade by navigating under water when they 
were alone, they could not have passed so easily if they 
had been forced to navigate on the surface in order to bring 
in the merchant-vessels they had captured. Not being 
able to make them prizes, they torpedoed them where 
they were, and the merchant-vessels foundered with all 
hands. Such barbarous proceedings justly aroused general 
indignation. The seas, which were the common highways 
of humanity, were sown with awful ambushes. Europe 
and the United States, which, in the course of the nine- 
teenth century had nearly suppressed the right of capture, 
saw suddenly the most powerful State in the world arrogate 
to itself the right of general extermination on the high 
seas. Everything that can be done to prevent the repe- 
tition of the terrors of submarine warfare will be well 
done; but it is the destruction of the merchant-vessels 
themselves that must be avoided, not only their destruction 
in so far as it is the work of submarines. If a Power arro- 
gated to itself the right of sinking the merchant-vessels 
of its adversary at sight, it would make itself guilty of the 
crime of high treason against humanity, the same as if 
the vessels were sunk by submarines. 

But, looked at from this angle, the question of the sub- 
marines is no longer more than a particular case of a more 
general problem : that of the respective rights of belligerents 
and neutrals in naval warfare. To what extent has a 
belligerent the right of closing the seas to his adversary ; 
and what pressure can he exercise on neutrals in order to 
succeed ? Those are the questions to which Americans 
have given the name of ‘the liberty of the seas.”” The 
submarines take us back to the question—one of the gravest 
ever placed before Western civilisation, a question in which, 
and with which, the future of that civilisation is probably 
bound up. I have already explained here how the question 
was evolved from the unforeseen complications of the 
World War, but I think it would be useful to recapitulate 
what I have said. In view of that serious debate upon 
armaments which will soon begin, it is necessary that the 
mind of the public, if it does not wish to get lost in 
technical detail, should know certain facts whose capital 
importance has not been sufficiently recognised at present. 

When the war broke out, one idea spread itself with 
electrical rapidity in the countries attacked by Germany ; 
they all rallied to it, with the unanimity of certainty. If 
Germany was stronger on land, the Allies were masters of 
the sea and were going to strangle her with formidable 
weapons and by the blockade. That idea supported the 
Allies’ courage during the first months of the war. The 
public who fortified themselves with this idea were ignorant 
that the Declaration of Paris, in 1856, and the Declara- 
tion of London, in 1909, made the blockade of Germany 
juridically impossible. If the Declaration of London had 
not yet been ratified by a certain number of Powers, the 

















WHERE SOME OF THE SIXTH-CENTURY PAVEMENT 


MOSAICS ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR IN THIS NUMBER 


WERE FOUND: RUINS OF THE CHURCH OF ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL AT JERASH. 


This church was in plan a basilica. 


On the floor of the nave were pictures of Alexandria and Memphis in mosaics. Other features to be 


noted are (1) well-preserved seats for the Bishop and priests round the central apse; (2) in front of the middle seat a stone reliquary which 
was built into the altar; (3) remains of the stone chancel screen in the south aisle. 


for it. It is a consequence of the destruction that the 
Imperial German submarines wrought during the World 
War. This destruction was one of the most atrocious 
surprises prepared for our epoch by the multiplication of 
engines of war. Operating at too great a distance from 


Declaration of Paris was a treaty which had long been 
signed and ratified by all the European States, and it ought 
to have become law. With this absolute confidence in 
the mastery of the seas, public opinion exercised in all 
countries such pressure on the Governments that they 

(Continued on page 918. 
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CAPTAIN RICHARD BETHELL. 
Died suddenly in his sleep on November 15. 
Born, April, 1883; only child of Lord and 
Lady Westbury. Formerly Secretary to 
Mr. Howard Carter, of Tutankhamen Tomb 
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DR. O. W. RICHARDSON. 
Awarded the Nobel Prize for Physics, 1928. 
Yarrow Research Professor of the Royal 
Society, and Director of Research in 
Physics at King’s College, London. 

coverer of the “‘ Richardson Law.” 
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DR. ARTHUR HARDEN. 
Divides the Nobel Prize for Chemistry 
with Professor von Euler, of Stockholm. 
Head of the Biochemical Department of 
the Lister Institute. Professor of Bio- 
chemistry, London University. 
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SIR RONALD LINDSAY. 

To succeed Sir Esme Howard as British Ambassador 

in Washington when that diplomat retires early 

next year. Became Permanent Under-Secretary of 

State for Foreign Affairs in 1928. Born, May 3, 1877, 

fifth son of the twenty-sixth Earl of Crawford. His 
wife is an American, as was his first wife. 


Died on November 14, 

merly Divisional Resident and Member of 

the Supreme Council, Sarawak. An adminis- 
trator of distinction and high courage. 
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DR. CHARLES HOSE. 


aged sixty-six. For- Soviet Ambassador - 
Britain. Aged forty-one. His 
Grigorii Yakovlevich Brilliant. 


Guard 


THE RT. HON. T. P. O'CONNOR, P.C., MP. 
Died on November 18. Born, October 5, 1848. The “ Father” of the House 
of Commons. For many years famous as a.journalist, an author, and a 
Parliamentarian. M.P. (Nat.) for the Scotland Division of Liverpool since 
First entered Parliament, as Member for Galway, in 1880. 
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MRS. LINDSAY-HOGG. 
Mother of Sir Anthony Lindsay-Hogg, 
Bt. Accidentally drowned while 
returning from the hunting-field on 
November 16. Was the daughter 
of Captain J. J. Barrow. Married 
Mr. William Lindsay-Hogg in 1907 


(FRAU ZOUBKOFF). 
Died at Bonn on November 13. 
Born, April 12, 1866, fifth child of the 
Emperor Frederick and the Princess 
Royal. First married to Prince / 
Adolphe zu Schaumburg-Lippe. 1 


M. GRIGORII SOKOLNIKOFF. 
Designate to Great 
real name is 

An “Old 
” Russian revolutionary. 
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THE TENTH EARL OF HARRINGTON. 

Killed while hunting on November 16. 

Born, October 9, 1887. A Staff Captain in 

France during the Great War. Master 

of his own foxhounds. led to the 
title in 1928. 
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MR. JUSTICE BENNETT. 
It was announced on November 16 that 3 
Mr. Charles Alan Bennett, K.C., had been j 
appointed a Justice of the High Court of 
Justice, Chancery Division. He was born 
in 1877, and was called to the Bar in 1899. / 
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HERR THOMAS MANN. 
Awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. 
The fifth German to receive the prize. 
Author of the ‘‘ Buddenbrooks,” “ Der 
Kleine Herr Friedemann,” etc. Is now 
writing ‘‘ Joseph and his Brethren.” 
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SIR ROBERT VANSITTART. 

To succeed Sir Ronald Lindsay as Permanent Under- 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Now Principal 

Private Secretary to the Prime Minister and Under- 

Secretary of State in the Foreign Office. Born, 

June 25, 1881. Was Secretary to Lord Curzon when 
he was Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author 
Mz y is surely a little late to discuss ‘ Rat Week’ 

now,’ I may be told, “ for that event is ancient 
history, as far as this year goes."’ Precisely so. And 


it is just because it is “‘ ancient history,”” so far as 

















FIG. 1..THE EAR AND FEET OF THE BLACK RAT. 
The ear of the black rat is almost translucent, and much larger 
relatively than that of the brown rat. Its feet also are more adapted 
to climbing. since the toes can be more widely spread, while 

its whiskers are longer. 


those who took part in it are concerned, that 
I am reviving the theme now. The institution 
of ‘‘ Rat Week’’ was indeed a wise step, but 
it seems to tend, almost universally, to beget 
a sense of duty done rather than of duty 
begun: a sort of feeling of ‘‘ Thank God, 
that 's over!” 


Few seem to realise the urgent need, not 
merely for a relentless and continuous slaughter, 
but also the not less emphatic need for a 
plan of campaign designed to cut off the 
food supply of these pestiferous rodents, whose 
presence among us is not merely a drain 
upon our resources, but a menace to our health. 
For the sake of a snappy title one talks of 
“Rat Week,”’ but we should really rather label 
it ‘‘ Rat and Mouse Week,’’ for, let there be no 
mistake about it, the mouse is only a little 
less formidable than the rat. 


The damage done by rats in this country, 
one way and another, we have recently been 
told, amounts to something like £15,000,000 a 
year, while that inflicted by mice runs also 
into millions! The rat population in any given 
year is estimated by our greatest expert on 
this subject, Mr. M. A. C. Hinton, to start with 
a capital breeding stock of 10,000,000 pairs on 
the 1st of January, giving rise to a population 
of 41,000,000 pairs on December 31st. But 
for an enormous death-rate and a large 
number of non-breeding animals, such a 
prolificness would have appalling results. Of 
this vast nuniber, only about 1,000,000 are 
destroyed during “ Rat Week’"’! 


One writer to the Press during this week 
assured us that the black rat was now almost 
extinct in this country, and this was meant to 
be a comforting statement, since this animal 
is the carrier and distributor of that dread 
disease, the ‘‘ Plague,"’ whose ravages just 
before the Great Fire of London wrought such 
terrible havoc among the inhabitants of our 


ee 


of “Camouflage in Nature,” 


great city. But let us not live in a fool’s paradise : 
the black rat is not only with us yet, but in London, 
and elsewhere in the country, is rapidly increasing 
in numbers 


This formidable beast came over to us from the East 
in the ships carrying returning Crusaders, and for long 
centuries enjoyed undisputed possession of the land 
Somewhere about 1728 we received the first immigrants 
of the larger and more destructive, because more 
numerous, brown rat. The smaller species at once 
began to decline in numbers, for they could not hold 
their own against the more powerful new-comers 
And so it came about that the black rat was reduced 
to the verge of extinction—in fact, few people to-day 
have seen one. But now an unexpected turn of the 
tide has come, and once more the black rat is becom- 
ing a menace. It has only been waiting for an 
opportunity 


A vear or two ago, when the hordes of the brown 
rat had made themselves a terror in many large public 
kitchens, the experiment was tried of moving the 
kitchens to the top of the building. For a time this 
was a successful move. But presently rats appeared 
again; but they were the black rats! These creatures 
are great climbers; the brown rat is not. At night 
black rats climb up stack-pipes, crawl along telegraph 
and telephone wires, and gain admission through sky- 
lights and any other apertures they can find. Even 
“ rat-proof ’’ buildings are infested. I was told, the 
other day, of some new buildings which are being run 
up in the City, and are occupied as the floors are ready. 
Though the upper floors are not yet finished, the 
occupants of the lower floors have had to have the 
ledgers rebound, the bindings having been gnawed 
by rats—and black rats at that! Thev have been 
induced to take up their quarters in this desirable 
residence by the smell of scraps of food thrown down 
by the workmen 


A friend of mine recently moved into another 
house, not a new one. Before many days he 























ECHO OF RAT WEEK—AND A_ WARNING. 


“Ghe Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 


suspected the 
son, and a 
kitchen, and 
brown rats 


presence of rats, so he and his 
terrier, sat up one night in the 
they _ killed sixty! These were 
Our stock of rats, black and brown, 

















FIG. 2. THE EAR AND FEET OF THE BROWN RAT. 
The ear of the brown rat is shorter and thicker than that of the 
black rat; the pads on the feet are smaller, and the toes have less 

freedom of movement, thus making climbing more difficult. 

The tail is also shorter. A full-grown brown rat may weigh 

as much as 230z2., while the black rat does not exceed 5 oz. 
Our tame white rats are albinos of the brown rat. 


from the 
by ships entering the 


is constantly being replenished, as 
days of the Crusaders, 
docks, though rigid precautions are taken, at 
least by the Port of London Authority, to 
reduce this invasion to a minimum. But there 
is always the danger that ships from the 
East may bring plague-bearing black rats, 
when once more we may experience the horrors 
of the Plague 


It is clear, then, that we want something 
more than a ‘“‘Rat Week” to put an end to 
this menace. Much may be done by cutting 
off the food-supply not merely in towns, but 
in the country. All food-scraps should be 
destroyed. Town-refuse dumps should be pro- 


hibited. All corn and hay stacks should be 
built on a_ platform standing well off the 
ground, and the edge of the platform, which 


should project a foot or more beyond the stack, 
should be protected by a rat-proof moulding, 
such as is run round the enclosures at the 
Zoological Gardens. The saving in corn alone 
would amount to thousands of pounds a year, 
while the rat population, deprived of ideal 
breeding and feeding quarters, would rapidly 
diminish. All houses should be protected from 
the invasion of the black rat by means of 
cones placed on telegraph and telephone wires, 
as cables to ships are protected by the Port 
of London Authority. By these means we can 
materially reduce the number and menace of 











FIG. 3. A MENACE TO THE NATION’S FOOD AND HEALTH: 
HEADS OF THE BROWN RAT (A) AND THE BLACK RAT (8), 
A POSSIBLE PLAGUE-BEARER; COMPARED WITH THE HARMLESS 
WATER-RAT (CC). 
The black rat, or “ ship-rat,” is a smnall:r and more delicately built animal 
than the brown or “ Norway rat.”’ and nas larger ears and a longer tail. 
The “ water-rat” is really not, strictly speaking, a “rat,” but a vole, and 
is nowhere a nuisance, being confined to the banks of streams and ditches. 
It has a very short tail. small ears buried in the fur, and a blunt head. 


our rat-invasions. And, finally, we must en- 
courage instead of slaying, as we do at present, 
the rat’s natural enemies, now reduced to 
owls, kestrels, stoats, and weasels. 


I say nothing now of mice and _ their 
ravages, for lack of space. But I have surely 
said enough to justify my having returned to 
the subject of ‘Rat Week”’ after it has passed, 
for this year at any rate. 
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(y THE GENESIS OF MANY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS: THE SERIES OF VESSELS UY, i’ EARLY APPARATUS OF A GREAT SCIENTIST WHOSE DISCOVERIES MADE a) 
%s WHEREBY SIR JAMES DEWAR SOLVED THE PROBLEM OF MAINTAINING A VACUUM y Y, POSSIBLE MANY MODERN INDUSTRIES: FARADAY’S SPECIFIC INDUCTIVE W 
af (ON RIGHT) THE FINAL STAGE. ce a4 CAPACITY APPARATUS OF 1837. f 3 
( We Lud i 
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A profoundly interesting exhibition of historical scientific apparatus, belonging to of such great pioneers as Rumford, Davy, Faraday, Tyndall, Dewar, and others, 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, was opened at the Science Museum, South is for the first time freely shown to the public. Michael Faraday'’s discoveries 
Kensington, by Sir William Bragg, on November 15, and will remain open, it is laid the foundation of modern electrical engineering. The induction coil and the 
expected, throughout the winter. Referring to the work of the Royal Institution, condenser, essential to the modern “ wireless’ set, both came from him. In 13845 
founded 130 years ago, Sir William said: ‘‘ Probably no place in the world has he turned his attention to the propagation in space of electric “rays and 
been the scene of so many great scientific discoveries. While we like to think vibrations.” His famous ‘* Ring’’ apparatus, of 1831, comprises two coils of wire 
of the enormous effects of these discoveries on industry and the daily life of the wound around an iron ring. Faraday passed an electric current through one of 
people, we also like to think of the spirit that was behind it all. ... We handle | the coils, and found that a separate electric current was induced in the second 


their apparatus with reverence.” In this exhibition, the original apparatus coil, this current being of sufficient strength to cause a galvanometer-needle to spin. 
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THE MEN’S DRESS REFORM MOVEMENT: TWO EXAMPLES LATELY DEMONSTRATED 
AT THE NEW HEALTH SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 
New designs for masculine dress, as devised by Dr. Jordan, have been demonstrated in 
the New Health Society’s Exhibition, 
recently opened at the new Horti- 
cultural Hall in Westminster. Our photo- 
graph shows two of the designs being 
inspected by Mr. Gibb McLaughlin (in 
centre), a well-known film actor. 





CURIOSITIES AND INNOVATIONS. 























CURIOUS FUNERAL CUSTOMS IN CHINA: PAPER ‘CAVALRY’’ (MADE TO BE BURNT 
AFTER THE CEREMONY) CARRIED IN PROCESSION AT NANKING. 

Funerals in the Far East are conducted with many accessories strange to Western eyes. None is more 

curious, perhaps, than the Chinese custom of carrying in the pro- 

cession figures of mounted men formed of paper, and destined to be 
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SCULPTURAL DECORATION FOR THE FRENCH 
MOROCCAN COLONIES EXHIBITION: A RELIEF. 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK : 









































Preparations are actively proceeding, we learn, for the 


exhibition to be held next year at Vincennes illustrating AN “UNDERGROUND EYE’’ FOR OIL-DRILLERS: A NEW CAMERA 
FOR SUBTERRANEAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


the French colonies in Morocco. The above relief, by 
M. Janniot. the French sculptor, is to decorate the 
facade of the exhibition building. 
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AN UNUSUAL TYPE OF WAR MEMORIAL: A HOUSE IN A BAVARIAN VILLAGE 
DECORATED. WITH WAR SCENES BY A MUNICH ARTIST. 

A novel war memorial was unveiled on November 17 at Barchtesgaden, a well-known summer 

resort in the Bavarian Alps. The front of an old house in the village square, above the typical 

colonnade, has been decorated by a Munich artist with life-size paintings, which represent the 

departure for the front, scenes of fighting, and the final return. In the centre is shown a Crucifix. 




















POLAND'S FIRST WAR-SHIP: THE NEW 1500-TON DESTROYER ‘‘ WICHER,"’ IATELY 
BUILT FOR THE POLISH NAVY. 
Poland has not hitherto possessed a Navy, but has lately found it desirable to make such an 
addition to her armed forces. Her first war-ship, the destroyer ‘* Wicher.’”’ here illustrated, is a 
vessel of 1500 tons, and carries a crew of 130 men. Her armament includes six torpedo tubes 
and two anti-aircraft guns. 








burnt after the ceremony. The idea is said to be to provide a 
bodyguard for the protection of the deceased in the next world. 
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Mr. J. W. Peterson, of Los 
Angeles, is here seen placing 
a cinematographic film in a new 
camera he has invented for 
pea a es photography. It spiel diaeeneennialienee CERT NT 
the Californian hilly ud Sn, =«=«« THE «LATE “AMIR HABIBULLAH" OF AFGHANISTAN 


duces an accurate record of the 
progress of a shaft. The bronze 
tube in which the camera rests 
protects it against extreme 
temperatures, 


‘*HANGED ”’ IN EFFIGY : A STREET SCENE AT PESHAWAR. 

An effigy of Bacha-i-Saqao (the late Amir Habibullah) was 

“hanged ’’’ in Peshawar, during celebrations on the fall of Kabul. 

The hands are seen tied behind the back, and round the neck 

are bones and an old pair of shoes. The actual execution 
of the Amir was recently reported. 




















TAKING A SOUND-FILM OF A PRISONER'S CONFESSIONS: AN INNOVATION ADOPTED 
BY THE AMERICAN POLICE. 


The American Police, according to a note supplied with this photograph, have lately adopted the 

method of making sound-films of prisoners under interrogation. ott necessary, it is said, these 

films are shown in court, and are regarded by the Police, furthermore, as valuable evidence for 

the purpose of refuting any charges that may be made by defending counsel as to the use of 
“third degree” methods. 
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4 The First Christmas Number: Our Pioneer Colour-Plates of 1855. 
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‘WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR FLOCKS BY NIGHT—ALL SEATED “LONDON: . . . RETURNING FROM CHURCH, CHRISTMAS MORNING 
ON THE GROUND’’: A DRAWING BY J. GILBERT. A DRAWING BY G. THOMAS. 
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‘‘A CHRISTMAS CAROL A DRAWING BY ‘ PHIZ’"’ (HABLOT K. BROWNE). “BRINGING IN THE BOAR’S HEAD A DRAWING BY ]. GILBERT 
‘The Illustcated Londor News’’ was the first paper to institute a Christmas Christmas colour-plates ever published. Our readers will find it interesting to 
| Number and to include in it special plates in colour The above examples, which | compare them with the finest results of modern colour reproduction in our 


each occupied a full page in our issue of December 22, 1855, were the first very elaborate Christmas Number for this year, to appear on November 25 
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Egypt in 6th-Ce 


ntury Trans-Jordan Mosaics: Jeras 


Va UNIVERSI AND TH 2 s ( ARCH Y IN JER \LEM, UNDER THE DIRECTION 


h Discoveries. 


Ex: 1 Mr. Joun Crowroor, C.B.I 





Our reproductions are from the paintings of Mr. Ignaz 
Reich, the architect attached to the Expedition. Topo- 















spring at graphical pictures of this character were probably not 
f ion sent by Yale uncommon at the period in question—the sixth century 
f Archeology in Jeru- A.D.— but these are believed to be the first which have been 
hn Crowfoot, C.B.E found on the floors of buildings. 
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This topographical floor mosaic 


Cc 
according to the Greek inscription in the centre, by a certain Anastasius, no doubt Bishop 














of the place, in honour of St. Pete d St. Paul da of e is about 
540 A.D. The whole picture is nearly 20 ft. long, and originally contained, in the blank 
space on the extreme left, a view of the famous Alexandrian lighthouse, the Pharos. The 
word Pharos,’’ in Greek, is sible de e tree o e le as is also e 
name, ‘Alexandria,’’ over th and group ildin and part of the name ALEXANDRIA (LEFT) AND MEMPHIS (RIGHT), WITH A GREEK _ INSCRIPTION : 





above those on the right, A FLOOR MOSAIC FROM A SIXTH-CENTURY CHURCH AT JERASH. 
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ALEXANDRIA AND ITS FAMOUS LIGHTHOUSE, THE PHAROS 
(RIGHT): A SIXTH-CENTURY FLOOR .MOSAIC 


. rahe ear 










The above mosaic, along with that illustrated at the top of 


page 903 in this number, was found in the north side of a 


church at Jerash dedicated to St. John the Baptist in 531 A.D. 










On the left, in the front of the picture shown here, are seen 





some of the palms, with bunches of red dates, for which 


‘ « 
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> ttiaa Rep aed 


the north of Egypt is still famous. The large group of 


buildings represents the walled city of Alexandria (with 
its name, in Greek, above), and on the right is the \ 
ot 
vA 


tower and part of the upper octagonal portion of the 





famous Pharos 
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‘Topography in Floor Mosaics: 6th-Century “Finds” at Jerash. 
"ROM PAINTINGS BY IGNAZ REICH, OF 1 


rue Joint Expepiion or YALE UNIVERSITY AND THE British SCHOOL OF ARCHAOLOGY IN JERUSALEM, UNDER THE DIRECTION oF MR. Joun Crowroot, C.B.E. 
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FLOOR MOSAIC FROM THE NORTH SIDE OF A CHURCH, DEDICATED TO ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, IN 531 A.D., AT JERASH, IN TRANS-JORDAN : AN EGYPTIAN TOWN, 


PROBABLY ONE SITUATED ON THE COAST NEAR ALEXANDRIA, AND A TOMB (LEFT) WITH KNOTTED WINDOW-CURTAINS AND A HANGING LAMP IN THE ARCHWAY— 


COMMON FEATURES IN WALL MOSAICS OF THE PERIOD. 
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MEMPHIS AND THE NILE: EGYPTIAN TOPOGRAPHY IN A SIXTH-CENTURY FLOOR MOSAIC FROM JERASH. 


The above mosaic was discovered on the south side of the Church of St. John the Baptist, at Jerash, 
which. as already mentioned, dates from 531 A.D. The name of the city has disappeared from this 
picture, but it obviously represents the same place as that called Memphis in the inscribed mosaic 
shown in the upper illustration on page 902. In the above picture the Nile is seen flowing past the 











city walls, and below there was formerly a Nilotic landscape, of which very little now remains. 
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Tosca Perfume in Bottles 
2/6, 5/-, 6/6 & 12/6. 
Bottle de Luxe, 12/- 


Tosca Eau de Cologne, 
2/6, 5/6 & 8/6 each. 


Tosca Vanishing Cream, 
Pots, 2/6; Tubes, 1/6. 
Tosca Face Powder in 
all sha les, 2/- per box. 
Tosca Compact, 2/6. 
Refill, 1/6 


OF ALL DEALERS IN 
HIGH-CLASS PERFUMES 



















Tosca, the perfume that suggests 


¢ 
rhythmic music, solt lights, redolent 


of gay youth. laughter and adventure. 


4 4 


It is now possible to obtain 
creams and powders fragranced with 
Tosca, giving perfect harmony to 
your toiletries, thus adding the final 


cachet of smartness and good taste 
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ROYAL WEDDING PLANS IN ROME: r 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY AND HIS BELGIAN 
BRIDE - ELECT. 
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OCCASION OF THEIR WEDDING: AN ANCIENT ITALIAN STATE COACH. 
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# THE HISTORIC VEHICLE IN WHICH THE ROYAL COUPLE WILL RIDE ON THE 4 
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‘A WEDDING IN JANUARY: THE PAOLINA CHAPEL AT THE QUIRINAL— 
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/”’ REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN CHOSEN AS THE SCENE OF THE ROYAL ai) +” 
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(? WHERE, IT IS SAID, PRINCE UMBERTO AND PRINCESS MARIE JOSE WILL BE 
MARRIED: THE ALTAR OF THE PAOLINA CHAPEL IN THE ROYAL PALACE AT 
THE QUIRINAL. 
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The announcements about the approaching marriage of the Prince of Piedmont, 
heir to the throne of Italy, and Princess Marie José of Belgium, have formed a . 
series of notable coincidences. In the first place, their betrothal was made known i} 
on the anniversary (October 23) of the wedding of Prince Umberto’s parents, , % 
King Victor Emmanuel and Queen Elena. Again, on November 11, which was (7 THE HEIR TO THE ITALIAN THRONE AND HIS BETROTHED: THE PRINCE OF % 


hot only Armistice Day for Italy’s Allies, including Belgium, but was also King 4, PIEDMONT AND PRINCESS MARIE JOSE OF BELGIUM—A NEW PORTRAIT 














Victor’s sixtieth birthday, it was announced that the wedding is to be celebrated a 4. 
on January 8, the birthday of Queen Elena. Public interest in this coming * YMUMNllle Ws Mh wale 
union of two royal houses, it may be recalled, was increased by Prince Umberto’s 

fortunate escape from an assassin's bullet in Brussels on October 24, the day in October that the wedding would probably be celebrated at the Church of 
following the news of the betrothal, and by his calm and courageous bearing Santa Maria delli Angeli in Rome. It is now reported that the ceremony will 
under the ordeal. As was mentioned at the time, the Prince and Princess first take place in the Paolina Chapel of the Royal Palace at the Quirinal. Of this 
met, as boy and girl, on the Lido at Venice in 1917, when the King and Queen chapel Baedeker says: ‘‘ Adjacent to the Sala Regia is the Cappella Paolina, 
of the Belgians were paying a private visit to the Italian Court. Prince Umberto erected by Carlo Maderna and decorated with gilded stucco-work and copies in 


is now twenty-five, and Princess Marie José is two years younger. It was stated grisaille of Raphael's Apostles, and with tapestry of the eighteenth century.” 
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MOUNTAINsBUILDINGS! THE EVER: “% U 


SKYsSCRAPER 7 A 
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{/ Curyster Buttpinc, New York, RIstnG To 1030 FEET, FROM PAVEMENT ij J a. hh MN mm 
4% ro Tie of Lantern-ToweR—a PHotoGrRaPH TAKEN Just Berore Its /” {7 TO ACCOMMODATE OVER 1000 PATIENTS, AND TO BE DEVOTED TO COLLECTIVE EFFORTS TO PREVENT AND  %, q 
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TREAT DISEASES, TO MEDICAL EDUCATION, AND TO RESEARCH: THE BUILDING TO BE SET UP FOR THE 
moessorennncee : UW “a NEW YORK HOSPITAL--CORNELL MEDICAL COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. f 
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SHOWING ITS FINE SQUARE MAIN-TOWER, AND A “LESSER TOWER: THAT ‘4, // A 440-FOOT-HIGH STRUCTURE ; 30.S hi {’ 
‘4, TITANIC STRUCTURE, THE McKINLOCK CAMPUS BUILDINGS, NORTH-WESTERN j/ 4 oan sone ae ’ oe oO bes eet ee eee 7 mH %, 
, WUNVERSITY, CHICAGO. a , DETROIT; INCLUDING A 3000-SEAT THEATRE. hy 
J hy by y/ 

Gousun M. wn. wuil “umm om woul, = 











From the United States, the land of tall buildings, comes an amusing and characteristic story concerning that peculiarly American structure, the sky-scraper. | 
It would appear, according to the New York correspondent of the “‘ Daily Mail," that amongst architects in particular rivalry at the moment are Messrs. | 
William van Alen and H. Craig Severance. Each of these received a commission to design the world's highest building. As a result, Mr. van Alen made his | 
plans for the Chrysler Building, in Forty-second Street, New York: and Mr. Craig Severance his plans for the Bank of Manhattan, in Wall Street. The Chrysler 
Building reached sixty-eight storeys, and then the architect of the Bank of Manhattan concluded that he had won, for his structure had seventy-one storeys! 
He reckoned, however, without his rival's ingenuity. Suddenly, the American flag was seen flying 185 feet above the topmost storey of the Chrysler sky-scraper. 
Mr. van Alen had had a slender lantern-tower made in secret, and had had it raised into position with equal secrecy. As a result, the Chrysler Building, at | 
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. 4 UPWARD TREND IN UNITED STATES f"" pe oy 
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Hy jf A STRUCTURE DESIGNED TO ACCOMMODATE 20,000 TENANTS: A PROJECTED NEW BUSINESS Lat 
4 
P YY BUILDING IN BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, WHICH WILL COST 21,000,000 DOLLARS, WILL COVER ;/ Uh th 
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yy // “A CATHEDRAL OF MUSIC": THE NEW BUILDING UNDER CONSTRUCTION FOR THE  ‘%} // THE NEW HOTEL WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK, AS IT WILL BE WHEN COMPLETED: ‘¥ 
th, , 
Vv a %, CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA HOUSE, WHICH WILL COST ABOUT 20,000,000 DOLLARS. y {THE 600-FOOT-HIGH, 40,000,000-DOLLAR STRUCTURE TOWERING ABOVE THE CITY. 
i 2@ ; 
wu. =< “as :w wut om, 0 aww, 
| the moment, is 1030 feet from the pavement to the tip of its lantern-tower (that is to say, 46 feet higher than the Eiffel Tower), while the Manhattan Bank 
| is 925 feet high, including a 50-foot flag-pole. Incidentally—so runs the tale—the architect of the Chrysler Building, arguing that any elevation over one thousand 
feet is a mountain, is said to have asked the opinion of the National Geographical Society of America as to whether his structure may be called a mountain | 
| a This amusing contest apart, it is interesting to note how the tendency of buildings, most notably in the United States, is still upward. The chief reason for this, 
it may be taken, is the cost of land. As to two of our photographs (some of which, of course, show not the buildings themselves, but architects’ drawings), the 
following notes may be added.——The new Fisher Building includes a score of shops, a 3000-seat theatre, and an 1100-car garage.—-—-The new Hotel Waldorf- 





Astoria will have, as two very unusual features, a private drive-way running through its base, and a private railroad-siding beneath it. 
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A VERY UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH—A LIFEBOAT HELPING A SHIP IN DISTRESS: THE 
CROMER LIFEBOAT STANDING BY THE SCHOONER ‘“‘SVENBORG"’’ DURING A RECENT GALE. 
It is rare, for obvious reasons, to obtain a photograph of a lifeboat actually engaged in rescue work 
at sea, and that given above, therefore, is of very exceptional interest. It was taken by Captain 
Rowbottom, of the steamer “ Islington,” and shows the schooner “* Svenborg”’ in distress off Cromer 
during a recent gale, with the Cromer lifeboat almost alongside. The “Islington” stood by until 





the lifeboat arrived, and it was during the interval of waiting that the photograph was taken. 
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EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD: 
NEWS ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 
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r AN UNUSUAL AIR VIEW OF A SHIPPING MISHAP: THE ITALIAN STEAMER “ NIMBO”’ 
STRANDED AT PORTOBELLO, WHERE THE CREW WERE LANDED BY LIFE-LINES. 
During a great gale on the night of November 11, the Italian coal steamer ‘‘ Nimbo” 


(3800 tons), plying between Hamburg and Cardiff, was driven ashore at Portobello, between 
Brighton and Newhaven. The Newhaven lifeboat went out, 





























but could not approach the ship in the heavy seas, and the 
crew were brought ashore by life-lines. 























GOOD NEWS FOR SUFFERING EARS! A COMPARATIVELY 
QUIET PNEUMATIC DRILL FOR ROAD WORK. 
At this year’s Public Works, Roads, and Transport Congress and 
Exhibition, opened on November 18 at the Agricultural Hall, 
is shown this new type of pneumatic drill, produced by Messrs. 
Holman Bros. It has been used in ndon, and is said to 
eliminate 60 per cent. of the rattle and clatter by means of a 
silencer and reduction in the movement of the valve. 


BLACK FLAGS 
* Times ”” 


Declaration (wrote a 


mises are normally shut. 
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IN JERUSALEM ON THE ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BALFOUR DECLARATION : 
“The Arab one-day strike (on November 2) against the Balfour 
correspondent from Jerusalem), 
which for the most part took the form of closing shops in towns, 
appeared more effective than the stoppage a fortnight ago, because 
the anniversary of the -— aoe a Saturday, when all pre- 
e 





A MEMORABLE BOXING ENCOUNTER : 
(RIGHT), THE ITALIAN GIANT, SHAKING HANDS WITH 
HIS OPPONENT, YOUNG STRIBLING, BEFORE THE FIGHT. 
Enormous interest was taken in the boxing match at the Albert Hall, * 
on Nov. 18, between the Italian giant, Primo Carnera, and his Ameri- 
can opponent, Young Stribling. The Prince of Wales was among 
the spectators. In the fourth round Stribling was disqualified and 
Carnera declared the winner. Stribling has ambitions as an airman. 


PRIMO CARNERA 


THE ARAB STRIKE. 


ity had a strangely deserted 
appearance, with a few loiterers 
displaying small black badges.” 
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THE FIRST LIFEBOAT SPECIALLY EQUIPPED FOR RESCUING AEROPLANES, AND THE 
WORLD'S FASTEST AND LARGEST: THE CRAFT UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 

This new motor-lifeboat, the largest and fastest in the world, is here seen under construction in 

Messrs. Thornycroft’s works at Hampton-on-Thames. where it was arranged to launch her on 

November 21. She is the first lifeboat specialiy equipped tr the rescue of aeroplanes fallen into 

the sea, and is to be stationed at Dover, where there is now considerable coly traffic by aircraft. 

The boat is 64 ft. long, and will have two 275-h.p. engines, giving her a sp of 17 to 18 knots. 


THE POPE AS A MOTORIST: HIS HOLINESS LEAVING THE VATICAN FOR HIS FIRST 
: RIDE IN A NEW CAR RECENTLY PRESENTED TO HIM. 
Pope Pius XI., who in his younger days, it may be recalled, was distinguished as a mountaineer, 
has of late taken to motoring. Now that he is no longer “ the prisoner of the Vatican,” it 
may Be presumed that he will range further afield. Our photograph shows His Holiness starting 
for his first trip in a new six-cylinder Graham-Paige car which was recently presented to him { 
by admirers in Rome. ‘ 
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HAPPENINGS OF THE WEEK AT HOME: 
PICTORIAL RECORDS OF RECENT EVENTS. 
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. : > THE EFFECT OF THE PONTYGWAITH LANDSLIDE AS SEEN FROM 

e “ 7 ’ 3 . i : , a : INSIDE A HOUSE: SHOVELLING AWAY MUD FROM A WINDOW. 

SS = - — ~ 5 = ! the landslide were ordered to leave their dwellings imme- 

A WELSH MOUNTAIN LANDSLIDE EVICTS TEN FAMILIES: A MASS OF EARTH FALLEN AGAINST homeless people were “accommodated in the houses of noichboues. AS our 

HOUSES AT PONTYGWAITH, TO THE TOP OF THE BACK DOORS. photograph shows, the avalanche of mud was 6 ft. or more in height, 

Heavy rains recently caused floods in the Rhondda Valley, followed, in one place, by a serious landslide. On reaching to the tops of the back doors. 

November 12 a large part of the hillside at Pontygwaith gave way, and rolled down in a mass of mud against the ~ 

back of Brewery Street, overwhelming walls and outhouses. Fissures 5 ft. wide and 70 ft. long appeared in the 
slopes of the hill, and thousands of tons of earth slid slowly downward. On the 13th ten families occupying houses 


(Contenuca opposste. 





THE : 
BISHOPS DEFY PARLIANE N 
VE ARE CALLING UPON E 


TO<SSERT. MAINTAIN AND DEFBO J F 
RIGHTS SUPREMACY & AUTHRI YY 


MAN | 


























A PETITION FOR THE BISHOP OF TRURO’S RESIGNATION: A GATHERING OF THE PROTESTANT ALLIANCE 
A MONSTER EEL FOUND AT A COLLIERY IN THE FOREST set ana = LEAGUE PB acs CHURCHMEN AT THE CATHEDRAL. 

OF DEAN: TWO MINERS WITH T i me emonstrators_marc rom Truro Cathedral to Lis Escop, the episcopal palace, on November 16, to present a petition 
Vals c:l cine Stn aie ae Se Pe — Be at calling on the Bishop (Dr. Frere) to resign, because he had authorised the use of the “ deposited” Prayer-Book of 1928. Our 
1 ‘ch egiing on a Dank at the Vanno lery, Fores photograph shows the leaders of the procession—the Rev. G. E. Milnes (holding the petition), hon. clerical secretary of the 

of Dean. It weighed 4; lb. and was 38 in. long—the largest ever found of Loyal Churchmen; the Rev. H. O. Barratt, Rector of Landewednack; Mr. H 
in the Forest. How it got there is a mystery, as Cannof Pit is some Alliance and League of Loyal Churchmen; and Mr. J. H. Duckham : ; 
miles trom the Severn or the Wye. (extreme left in front), who figured in a recent scene in Truro Cathedral. 


League 
enry Fowler (next), secretary of the Protestant 





A GREAT FUNERAL FOR A LEEDS V.C., WITH EIGHT OTHER LEEDS V.C.’S AS PALL-BEARERS : CAPTAIN GAGE CARRYING THE DEAD MAN'S V.C. 
THE GUN-CARRIAGE WITH THE BODY OF EX-SERGEANT-MAJOR Jj. C. RAYNES. 

The funeral of ex-Sergeant-Major J. C. Raynes, V.C., of Leeds, took place there on November 16, | The coffin rested on a gun-carriage supplied with a team by the 7ist Field Brigade, Royal 
with full military honours, before a great gathering of nearly 30,000 people. Sergeant-Major Artillery, and was followed by Captain W. E. Gage, chairman of the Leeds “ Old Contemptibles,” 
Raynes had been paralysed from war wounds, and was unable to come to London for the recent bearing on a cushion the dead man’s V.C., 1914-15 Star, General Service Medal, and Victory 
dinner given to V.C.’s by the Prince of Wales and the British Legion at the House of Lords. Medal. Among those present were the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Leeds and the Chisf 
Eleven V.C.’s attended the funeral, and eight of them, who were Leeds men, acted as pall-bearers, Constable. The service was at St. Clement’s Church, and the interment at Harefields tery. 


AND MEDALS, 
ESCORTED BY TWO V-C.’S IN CIVILIAN DRESS. 
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“THE HAND OF THE POTTER”: A TIME-HONOURED CRAFT 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALBERT RENGER-PatzscH. REPRODUCED FROM THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL, 
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HE subject of 
the potter’s 

art is of topical in- 
terest at the moment 
in view of the ex- 
hibition of British 
china and glass held 
recently at Chesham 
House, Regent Street, 
the first occasion on 
which the British 
pottery industry had 
united to organise a 


_ 
ZS 
ae 


display of its pro- 
ducts in London. 
Demonstrations were 
given of the methods 
by which pottery is 
made. Among other 
craftsmen, the 
** thrower,” whose 
dexterity and effi- 
ciency are inherited 
from past genera- 
tions in the Potteries, 
could be seen at 
work on the clay 
“‘body’’—made from 
plastic clay, flint, 
stone, feldspar, or 
other material— 
fashioning it into the 
desired shape on his 
wheel. For a tech- 
nical explanation of 
the four illustrations 
given above (showing 
this process as repre- 
sented by a German 
photographer), we 
are indebted to the 
courtesy of that 
famous British firm, 
Messrs. Doulton and eo 
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[Continued opposite. *w FIG. 1, THAT MOST ANCIENT CRAFT OF THE POTTER KNOWN TO THE INITIATED AS “THROWING”: THE ACT OF “TRUE-ING’” THE BALL 
OF CLAY “THROWN’’ ON TO THE CENTRE OF THE RAPIDLY REVOLVING WHEEL, AND SHORTLY TO BE FASHIONED INTO A POT. 
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FIG. 3. 
ANOTHER PAIR 
OF HANDS 
AT WORK ON 
A POTTER'S 
WHEEL : 

A PHOTOGRAPH 
ILLUSTRATING 
THE 
SAME ACTION 
AS IN 
FIG. 1 ABOVE— 
THE ACT OF 
“* TRUE-ING ”’ 
THE BALL 
OF CLAY TO BE 
FORMED 
INTO A_ POT. 
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LATELY DEMONSTRATED AT A LONDON EXHIBITION. 


“Das DEUTSCHE LICHTBILD,’’ PUBLISHED BY ROBERT AND BRUNO ScHULTZ, BERLIN, W.09. 
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Continued.) 
to whom we had 
applied for inform- 
ation. ‘“ The four 
beautiful photo- 
graphs,’ they write, 
“ illustrate that most 
ancient. craft of the 
potter known to the 
initiated as ‘ throw- 
ing.’ The word de- 
rives from the first 
act of the potter in 
throwing on to the 
centre of his rapidly 
revolving wheel the 
ball of clay which 
is subsequently—and 
in a few moments— 
to become a pot. 
Fig. 1 shows the act 
of ‘true-ing’ the 
ball; Fig. 2 that of 
‘opening,’ it  pre- 
paratory to shaping 
or forming the pot. 
Figs. 3 and 4 are 
photographs of 
another pair of hands, 
and illustrate—in the 
case of Fig. 3—the 
Same action as in 
Fig. 1; while Fig. 4 
shows a nearly com- 
pleted pot.” Further 
details on the sub- 
ject in general may 
be found in a useful 
little book entitled 
“The Potters 
Craft.” A Practical 
Guide for the Studio 
and Workshop. By 
Charles F. Binns, 
published by Messrs. 
FIG. 2. THE ACT OF “ OPENING’? THE BALL OF CLAY, THAT HAS BEEN “THROWN” ON TO THE CENTRE OF THE REVOLVING WHEEL: “%%, | Constable. 

A MOVEMENT PREPARATORY TO SHAPING OR FORMING THE POT, BY THE SAME PAIR OF HANDS AS IN FIG. 
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FIG. 4. A LATER 
STAGE IN THE 
FASHIONING 
OF A 
BALL OF CLAY 
INTO THE 
REQUIRED FORM : 
A NEARLY 
COMPLETED 
POT 
TAKING SHAPE 
UNDER THE 
SAME PAIR 
OF HANDS 
AS SHOWN 
IN FIG. 3. 
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RAVEL is 
the oldest 
of human pursuits, for man was a nomad before he 
became a settler or a citizen, and he has never lost his 
taste for wandering. If he cannot wander himself, he 
likes to hear about the wanderings of other folk, actual 
or fictitious. The publishers see to it that he does not 
lack opportunity. 


It is a long time since Europe first ‘“‘ heard the East 
a-callin’.””. Perhaps the most celebrated of all the pioneers 
was the great thirteenth-century Venetian of whose 
adventures anew and delightful edition has just appeared— 
“THe Most NoBLeE anD Famous TRAVELS OF Marco 
Po.o.” Together with the Travels of Nicolo de Conti. 
Edited from the Elizabethan Translation of John Framp- 
ton. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by 
N. M. Penzer, M.A. (The Argonaut Press; Limited edition 
of roso copies at {2 2s. net). This is a fine ex- 
ample of modern book-production, printed on vellum 
(at the Cambridge University Press), and bound in 
vellum and buckram with the Polo crest in colours. 
The illustrations include a coloured frontispiece— 
“The Departure from Venice"’—from an old 
manuscript in the Bodleian at Oxford, and eleven 
maps of Marco Polo’s itineraries, revised in the 
light of modern research and geographical discovery, 
which has increased our knowledge of Asia since 
the appearance of Sir Henry Yule’s standard 
edition of the Travels in 1903. 


Another special feature of Mr. Penzer’s volume 
is that it reprints, for the first time, the sixteenth- 
century version of John Frampton, an English 
merchant of Seville, who on retirement, about 1576, 
came home and became a busy translator of 
Spanish works. His Marco Polo translation, of 
which only three copies are known, was done from 
the Castilian of Santaella, which, as Mr. Penzer 
explains, *‘ originates in a manuscript belonging to 
the Venetian recension, one of the most important 
of all the Polian recensions. . Then again (he 
adds) the recently issued work of Professor Bene- 
detto has so largely helped to unravel the tangled 
skein of Polian texts that it is now necessary to 


reconsider afresh many of our _ long-accepted 
theories.” Apart from these complicated textual 
problems, which will fascinate every * Polian” 


enthusiast, students of Elizabethan literature will 
be grateful to Mr. Penzer for reviving Frampton’s 
work, which he gives in its original spelling. 


Little seems to be known about Frampton be- 
yond the titles of his books, but Mr. Penzer men- 
tions the interesting fact that one of them—* Joyfull 
Newes out of the Newe Founde Worlde”’ (published 
in London in 1577)—contained a description of 
tobacco ‘‘nine years before Raleigh received the 
‘herba santa’ from Drake.” John Frampton, there- 
fore, may have been the first to arouse an interest 
in smoking in England, before the actual importation 
of *‘ the weed " and the first pipes. Sir James Barric, 
it might be suggested, ought to place a tin of 
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Cecil’s life, the main source consists of letters to his own 
family and to his old tutor at Eton, the late Mr. H. E. 
Luxmoore. 


What impresses me most about this record is the 
quality of the letters. Sir Cecil, who was a born raconteur 
and excelled in topographical pen-pictures, kept alive, in 
these days of telephones and typewriters, an art supposed 
to be lost. The reason was, no doubt, that as a diplomatist 
he was constantly flitting about the world, from Embassy 
to Embassy, and putting oceans between himself and his 
friends, so that letters became their only means of communi- 
cation. At different dates he was serving in Washington, 
Tokio, Berlin, Constantinople, Teheran, Cairo, St. Peters- 
burg, Stockholm, and, lastly, again in Washington from 
1913 to 1917. His American friendships and correspond- 
ence are among the most interesting and important of 
all, especially that with Senator and Mrs. Lodge and 
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appreciated him was Christopher Columbus, whose 
copiously annotated copy of the Travels is now in 


Polo’s achievement,’’ writes Mr. Penzer, ‘‘lies not 
only in the fact that he was the man who first 
drew aside for Western eyes the curtain veiling 


the Biblioteca Colombia at Seville. *‘ The marvel of bg Oe o fd biwr oncd ° ; & F 


‘the mysterious East,” but that so many of the te: 


places visited and localities described remained 
unvisited again for over 600 vears.” 


A new book which, I think, covers a good deal 
of his ground is the work of a famous political cor- 
respondent, and has pathetic interest, as the author 
passed his proofs recently only a few days before 
his death. This book is called “With Pen Anpb 
BrusH IN Eastern Lanps WHEN I was Younc.” 
By Sir Valentine Chirol. Illustrated with Sketches 
by the Author (Jonathan Cape; 21s.). The illus- 
trations, which comprise eight in colour and twenty- 
four in black and white, prove that Sir Valentine 
could wield pencil and brush as skilfully as the pen 
The volume is, in a sense, a sequel to his book 
“Fifty Years in a Changing World,” but it gives 
more of his personal experiences and impressions 
during his early wanderings in the byways of the 
East. These entertaining reminiscences take us in 
turn to Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia, India, China, and Japan. 


Sir Valentine Chirol figures prominently in a biographical 
work of great charm and historical value, to which I re- 
ferred briefly last week—-i.e., ‘‘ THe Letrers AND FRIEND- 
SHIPS OF Str Cecit Sprinc-Rice.” Edited by Stephen 
Gwynn. Illustrated. 2 Vols. (Constable; 30s.). Enumer- 
ating his sources, M1. Gwynn says: ‘ The most continuous 
series of letters is that to Ronald Munro Ferguson, now 
Lord Novar, which began in 1886. . . . Next comes that 
to Sir Valentine Chirol, which began in 1895 . . . out of 
either of these latter groups a complete history of Spring- 
Rice’s life for the period covered could be constructed.” 
Sir Valentine published a short memoir of his friend in 
1919, the year after his death. For the first half of Sir 
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poet is believed 
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FOUR AND A-HALF PAGES OF GOLDSMITH MANUSCRIPT REALISE 
A PAGE OF THE ONLY KNOWN MS. OF “THE HAUNCH 
SAID TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN OUT FROM MEMORY 


BY GOLDSMITH FOR SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Above we reproduce in facsimile one page of the 44-page folio MS. of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s poem “The WHaunch of Venison.” sold recently at Sotheby’s, 
Mr. Gabriel Wells, for no less than £4800. 
very rare, and apparently no other MS. of this poem is known to exist. 
to have written it out, from memory, for Sir Joshua Reynolds, . ° ° ° 
who is mentioned in the poem. along with Dr. Johnson and Burke. 
was written for Lord Clare, probably in 1771, but was not printed till 
Shortly afterwards it was reprinted from the “ Author’s last version,” 
difters from the above MS. in twenty-nine places. The MS. was the property 
of the Rev. F. B. Hadow, of Woolton Rectory, near Liverpool, a direct descendant 


of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s sister, Mary Palmer. 
By Courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby and Co. 


the late President. Roosevelt, who, as time goes on, stands 
out more and more as one of America’s greatest men. 


A living writer who, as a Scot, does not neglect the 
moral and religious suggestions of travel, while touching 
happily on its lighter side, and enriching its romance 
with literary allusions and poetical quotations, is the 
author of “Tue Roap to KasuHmir.” By James Milne. 
With a Gallery of Special Pictures (Hodder and 
Stoughton; ros. 6d.). In traversing the Suez Canal 
(which recently celebrated its 60th birthday) Mr. Milne 
Saw, aS it were, a concrete vision of the Flight into 
Egypt, which led him to philosophise on the contrast 
between Eastern and Western faiths. ‘‘A Western man 
going East,” he says, *‘ passes into a new atmosphere alien 


icwile nae my offrenck (in the literary sense!) of a celebrated 


Goldsmith manuscripts in verse are 


The poem 
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the Sermon 
on the Mount. . . . That remote pilgrimage of the Infant 
Christ, with Joseph and Mary, is a great divide between 
the West and the East; between the Songs of Araby 
and the Tales of Kashmir.” 


Mr. Milne had the advantage of Marco Polo in facilities 
for speedy travel. He writes as a wayfarer, but the im- 
pressions of a well-informed wayfarer have their value, 
and it is interesting to compare them with those of the 
old Venetian, who, describing “the province called 
Thassimur ” (identified with Kashmir) wrote “ They be 
Idolaters, and great Negromancers, and do call to the 
Spirits, and make them, to speake in the Idols, and do make 
their Temples seeme to move. They doe trouble the 
avre, and doe many other divelish things. . . . And 
there be Monasteries, and many Abbeys, with Monkes, 

very devout in their Idolatrie and naughtinesse.”’ 


The ‘special pictures" that illustrate Mr. 
Milne’s book are a series of exquisite photographs, 
mostly of Kashmiri landscape, buildings, and 
types of character, in keeping with the spirit of 
the famous song— 


Pale hands I loved beside the Shalimar, 
Where are you now? Who lies beneath your spell ? 


With this volume and its predecessor, *‘ Travels in 
Hope,” the author has established himself as one 
of our most beguiling essayists of the road. 


I come now to a book that began as a record of 
travel and developed, by force of circumstances, 
into a chronicle of war and revolution. It is a 
work of singular interest and value, representing, 
as it does, a considerable addition to the corpus 
French 
writer. The title is “ON Boarp THE ‘Em™a.’” 
Adventures with Garibaldi’s ‘‘ Thousand” in Sicily. 
By Alexandre Dumas. Translated and with an 
Introduction by R. S. Garnett, Illustrated. (Ernest 
Benn; 21s.) The historical portion only of this 
work, of which Mr. Garnett has recently recovered 
the complete manuscript, was published in France 
in 1861 as ** Les Garibaldiens: Révolution de Sicile 
et de Naples,” and in the same year appeared an 
English translation (now very scarce) made by a 
member of the publishing firm of Routledge, and 
entitled ‘‘The Garibaldians in Sicily.” Both the 
French and the English versions, however, were 
very incomplete; that is, they contained only part 
of Dumas’ original work; and all his personal 
adventures, not relevant to the Garibaldian cam- 
paign, were omitted. It is these adventures that 
Mr. Garnett has rescued from oblivion, and the 
extent of the ‘find’? may be gathered from the 
fact that they form no fewer than twenty-eight 
out of the fifty-five chapters in the entire work 
as here available. 

: ° ° t 


In these chapters we get a new and substantial 
slice ef authentic Dumas, with all his joviality 
and Olympian gusto. His exuberant humour is, 
I think, more nearly akin to the English spirit 
than to the rapier wit of his compatriots, and 
perhaps that is why his novels are so popular 
with us. The present work reveals, not only his 
big-hearted personality, but also his devotion to 
the cause of liberty, which led him to forgo his 
long-cherished plans for a voyage to the East. That 

i was cut short at Genoa, where, on arriving in the 
Emma, he received a telegram from Garibaldi to 
*‘rally where you hear my guns.” The text of the 
book is supported by interesting appendices, that 
include the original itinerary prepared by Lamartine 
and two distinguished colleagues for Dumas’ projected 
travels, and an account of his purchases of arms 
for Garibaldi. Mr. Garnett, I see, has in hand 
to also a translation of Dumas’ edition of Garibaldi’s 
own Memoirs, thus increasing the indebtedness of 


The English readers to his admirable work. 


Meanwhile an English version of a French 


= memoir affords further proof that the author of 
whic 


‘*Monte Cristo’? and ‘‘The Three Musketeers” has 
a public in this country—namely, ‘ ALEXANDRE 
Dumas: THE FourtH Musketeer.” Translated 
from the French of J. Lucas-Dubreton by Maida 
Castelhun Darnton. With Portrait. (Thornton 
Butterworth; ros. 6d.) M. Dubreton’s lively book 
presents, very attractively, the popular Dumas of the 
boulevards rather than the more poetic side of his character, 
but those who would probe deeper are provided with an 
extensive bibliography. Several pages are given to the 
Garibaldi adventure, and incidentally discuss a member 
of the ship's company ‘‘ aboard the Emma" described by 
Mr. Garnett as ‘‘ a charming young lady attired as a mid- 
shipman.”” While M. Dubreton has stressed his hero’s 


flamboyant side, his parting words portray the real man 
~—‘‘a good giant who is not pedantic, not involved, nor 
complicated—a beneficent genius, harmless and without 
baseness, who in all of his Bohemian life has never cost 
his country a drop of blood.” 
Bohemian novelists are 
sanguinary propensities ? 


Does this imply that 
usually expected to develop 
C. E. B. 
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EARLY SUBSTITUTES FOR THE FINGERS AT TABLE: ANTIQUE “CUTLERY.” 


By Courtesy or Messrs. Sornesy anv Co, 














KNIFE AND FORK 
HANDLES WITH 
EXQUISITE 
FIGURE CARVINGS. 
From left to right, 
the above are (1) a 
late  seventeenth- 
century Dutch carv- 
ing knife, the handle 
carved with figures 
of Justice and 


with figures of boys 
and fruit ; (3) seven- 
teenth-century 
Dutch knife and 
fork, with figures of 
Adam an ve, in 
ivory sheath inlaid 
with mother-o’-pearl 
and carved with 
figures; (4) a 
Charles II. ife, 
with emblematic 
figure of Asia; 
(Sjearly seventeenth- 
century carvin 

knife (one of a pair 
with damascened 
blade, the handle set 
with a panel of 
Scriptural subjects 
and terminating in 
a figure of a mermaid. 
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PENKNIVES, SPOONS AND FORK OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY : 
BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS OF CARVING AND INLAY WORK. 
From left to right, beginning at the top, are (1) a rare Stuart penknife, inscribed 
“Dorothy Turner, 1688,” the ivory handle engraved with arabesques ; (2) a seven- 
teenth-century ivory spoon, the handfe a figure of Cupid (S54 in.); (3) a seven- 
teenth-century penknife, with wooden handle inlaid with ivory and silver; 
(4 and 6) seventeenth-century spoon and fork, in rock crystal, the handles ter- 
minating in hounds’ heads; (5S) a curious Spanish pocket knife (c. 1700), with 
back of blade pierced and chased, and horn handle silver-mounted and inlaid, 























of child musicians. 


WITH HANDLES ENAMELLED, ENGRAVED OR INLAID: KNIVES, 
FORKS, AND A _ SPOON. 
On the extreme left and right are a Charles II. knife and fork (one of two pairs) 
with cast brass handles, a floral design in enamel, and terminating respectively 
in busts of a man playing the bagpipes and a woman. Next to them may be 
seen an early eighteenth-century knife and fork, with silver handles cased in en- 
aved scroll-work. Between these, in the centre, is a late seventeenth-centu 
South German spoon (one of a set with knife and fork), the handle inlaid wi 
scroll-work. 
Wo. Ms 

















We illustrate here some of the best examples from the late Mr. Alfred Trapnell’s 
very fine collection of knives, forks, and spoons, to be sold by auction at Sotheby's 
on November 28. It comprises early spoons and ladles, penknives and clasp- 
knives, table knives and forks, with handles of piqué, metal, amber, mother-o’-pear!, 
porcelain, enamel, carved ivory, or wood, of Italian, French, Dutch, German, and 
English manufacture. Many of the items, the catalogue mentions, are similar to 
specimens illustrated in Major C. T. P. Bailey’s book, “ Knives and Forks.” 




















Some examples from that interesting work, the first on its subject in English, 
were given, on its appearance, in our issue of September 3, 1927. “ Until the 
eighteenth century (we then noted) most people ate with their fingers, and table 
knives and forks were luxuries used only by the rich." Spoons, of course, are of 
very ancient origin, though in the Middle Ages—and later—they were not familiar 
objects of daily use, as they are now. An article on antique spoons, by the 
late Lieut.-Col. E. F. Strange, appeared in our issue of December 1, 1928, 
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HREE - QUARTERS of this highly technical 
book* deal with the microscopic examination of 

the various pigments used by Dutch and Flemish 
Masters since the time of the Van Eycks. The 
chemical formula relating to each will, of course, be 
of little interest to the larger public, but the author’s 


sober and meticulous 
methods of proving 











A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS : 


CHEMISTRY, X-RAYS, AND THE CONNOISSEUR. 








the services of the chemist can be in certain cases, 
although the chemist, gua chemist, can only show the 
age of a picture: he cannot distinguish between the 
work of a pupil and his master—that requires a 
trained eye and great experience. In this connec- 
tion, it is rather odd that in so soundly scientific a 
book there seems to be no mention of the admittedly 
simple and useful device of the enlarged photograph of 
small details of brushwork, which serve to make plain 
the characteristic ‘‘ handwriting "’ of individual painters. 
The very cautious and wise chapters on restoration 
and X-ray work will doubtless prove the most popular 


“Che Scientific Examination of Pictures.” Reviewed by FRANK DAVIS.* 


photograph (Plate 41) showed a long object of uncer- 
tain nature in place of the glass, but stretching to 
the top of the head. Then came the discovery of 
an etching (Plate 42), a portrait of Verdonck, a friend 
of Hals, which must have been made from a lost 
original. 

As a method of impressing AUTHORITY, in 
capital letters, the X-ray photograph was no doubt 
efficacious ; but the author knows, and every com- 
petent restorer knows, that the examination of the 
paint, the discovery of the print, and the visibility 
of the brush-strokes of the hair were sufficient to 

give ample _ indica- 
tion of what was 





his points are in the 
highest degree praise- 
worthy. He takes 
each pigment in turn, 
gives its history as 
far as can be found 
in documents, and 
then tests a wide 
range of pictures in 
the public collections 
of Holland. At the 
end of each section 
he prints his 
results in italics— 
thus: “It is seen 
from the following 
list of 23 specimens 
of vermilion investi- 
gated that this pig- 
ment has been used 
throughout all L 
times.”” ‘‘ No yellow 








lake, precipitated on FIG. 1. AFTER REMOVAL OF A VARNISH LAYER 
THAT SUGGESTED ADDITIONS TO THE UPPER EDGE: 
“HEAD OF A GIRL,” BY RUBENS. (34CM. DIAMETER.) 
“The study by Rubens’ ‘ Head of a Girl, 
conjecture that there were some additions at the upper edge which were of recent date. 
canvas, which probably formed a fragment of a larger picture, two pieces of modern canvas have been sewed to give the whole a circular shape. 
The X-ray photograph clearly reproduces the structure of the original canvas. thanks to the priming layer of white lead, which fills up the spaces 
on account of the fact that they do not lie in the plane of the painting 
photograph displaced a little with respect to the circumference of the picture, through the rays 


chalk, appeared to be 
present in the speci- 
mens of the yellow 
pigments examined.”’ 
His conclusions are 
summarised at the 
end of the volume in 
a chart which shows 
the date of the dis- 
covery of the various 
paints and the dates 
of his analysed specimens. The possession of reliable 
data as to when the various pigments were first 
used is obviously of great value in determining the 





ye 


between the fibres. The nails which fasten the canvas to the stretcher, 
but at some distance therefrom, are in the 

















beneath the over- 
painting. The next 
example in the book 
(Plates 45 and 46) 
illustrates a some- 
what different pro- 
blem. A faint trace 
of another cap was 
just visible beneath 
a black head-dress, 
but no one was pre- 
pared for the revela- 
tion of the X-ray. 
Further examination 
showed that the 
Overpainting prob- 
ably dated from the 
seventeenth century, 
but whether over- 
and under - painting 
can be separated has 








falling on them obliquely.”-—{Photograph by Schwarz, Berlin.} 


Illustrations on this Page reproduced from “‘ The Scientific Examination of Pictures.” By Dr. A. Martin de Wild. By Courtesy of the Publishers, 


Messrs. G. Beli and Sons, Lid. 


part of the book. Readers who are convinced that 
the multiplication of scientific gadgets is the solution 


of all artistic problems will do well to read carefully 


not yet been deter- 


FIG. 2. AN X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF THE RUBENS HEAD IN FIG. 1, mined. 
REVEALING TWO PIECES OF MODERN CANVAS SEWN ON TO THE 
ORIGINAL CANVAS, AND SHOWING THE LATTER’S STRUCTURE. 


writes Dr. Martin de Wild, ‘‘ here reproduced after the removal of the varnish layer, gave rise to the 
In the X-ray photograph one can see that to the old 


Perhaps a word 
of warning may be 
added here. As it 
becomes more and 
more the vogue for 
pictures to be X- 
rayed, owners must 
be on their guard 
against too drastic 
restoration, based 
upon supposedly 
earlier drawing beneath the visible surface. Few artists 


produce a finished picture without some sort of alter- 
ation of the composition, and more than one good 



































FIG. 3. BEFORE REMOVAL. (WITH ALCOHOL) OF OLD YELLOW VARNISH IN THE LEFT-HAND 
TOP CORNER: PART OF A PAINTING BY FRANS HALS (1616)}—* BANQUET OF OFFICERS 


FIG. 4. AFTER REMOVAL OF THE VARNISH HAD REVEALED THE OVER- PAINTED 
DRAPERY IN THE LEFT-HAND TOP CORNER: THE SAME PORTION OF THE PICTURE 


OF THE CIVIC GUARD OF ST. GEORGE,” IN THE FRANS HALS MUSEUM AT HAARLEM. SHOWN IN FIG. 3—-AN EXAMPLE OF TREATMENT WITH ALCOHOL. 


‘** An over-painting,”” writes Dr. de Wild, ‘is usually thin, and. . 
If it is much cracked, then it will be still more easily attacked. 
old paint can actually be removed sometimes by treatment with 
found in the drapery in the left-hand top corner of the painting by Frans Hals, ‘ Banquet of 


authenticity of a picture, for, if a paint known to have 
been discovered in 1800 is found in large quantities 
on a picture purporting to be of the seventeenth 
century, some explanation would seem to be required. 
This point alone should serve to prove how important 


* “The Scientific Examination of Pictures.” By Dr. A. Martin 
le Wild (G. Bell and Sons: 15s.) 


In this lies the explanation why 
alcohol. An example is to be 


Dr. de Wild’s account of the Frans Hals discovery 
at the National Gallery of Scotland. The picture 
was known as ‘‘ The Toper ’’—a portrait of a man in 
a red bonnet, holding a glass (Plate 40). <A careful 
examination showed that the paint of the bonnet was 
comparatively recent, ‘‘ and,’’ says Dr. de Wild “ it 
appeared to me that there were traces of the brush- 
strokes of hair under the red bonnet.’”” An X-ray 


a result of which the folds now visible were entirely hidden. The general opinion that old paint 
resists the attack of alcohol is thus often not correct without reservation.” Th: painting mentioned 
is shown above before and after treatment.—{Photographs by Vinkebos and Dewald, The Hague.) 


. easily penetrable by a solvent. | Officers of the Civic Guard of St. George,’ which at an earlier time was completely over-painted, as 
' 
| 
j 


painting has doubtless already been damaged beyond 
repair by a mistaken reading of an X-ray photograph. 
There are far too many incompetent restorers at 
large in the world as it is, and if their number is to 
be increased by the amateur scientific enthusiast, the 
world of art will not be the gainer. Dr. de Wild's 
very clear exposition in Chapter 7 of the problems 
the restorer has to face should do a great deal towards 
[Continued overleaf. 
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CHEMISTRY, X-RAYS, AND THE CONNOISSEUR. 
(Continued from Page 914.) 

curbing the ambitions of the man who has somehow 

become a restorer of Old Masters when Providence 

intended him to be a house-painter, 

The author has brought to his task unusual quali- 
fications. His father, Mr. D. de Wild, is well known 
all over the world as a restorer of Dutch paintings, 
and the son has consequently lived all his life in 
exactly the right artistic atmosphere ; at the same 
time, he has pursued his chemical studies at the 
Technical University at Delft. The more old-fashioned 
collector has often been heard to complain that chem- 
istry might be all very well, but that he was not 
going to have his fine pictures spoilt by experiments. 
Quite a number of people imagine that, in order to 
receive adequate examination, a painting must be 
plunged into a strong solvent, or undergo a process 
equally drastic. They need have no fears. <A circular 
specimen of paint with a diameter of only o.1 mm. 
is all that is required, and this can easily be taken 
from the outer edge of the painting, which is hidden 
from sight beneath the frame. Given a microscope 
with a magnification of 100, the paint specimen will 
then appear as an image with a diameter of 1 cm., 
which is ample for experiment. 

The ordinary process of removing the old yellow 
varnish which invariably covers pictures of any 
age if they have not been disturbed is well illustrated 
by two photographs (Plates 31 and 32) which show 
fragments of the large painting at Haarlem by Frans 
Hals, ‘““ The Lady Guardians of the Almshouses for 
Old Men,” in which details of craquelure show up with 
remarkable distinctness. 

This book, as has already been noticed, confines 
itself entirely to Dutch and Flemish pictures. No 
doubt other works will appear in the course of the 
next few years, in which specialists in other schools 
will publish the result of their investigations. Dr. 
Laurie, of Edinburgh, has already written much in 
England, and is still pursuing his experiments into 
the nature of pigments and their microchemical 
reactions. Unquestionably the chemist is recognised 
as the collaborator with, and not the enemy of, the 
connoisseur: he may not always capture the thrill 
of zsthetic pleasure, but he is the sure and certain 
guide in all matters of material construction. 


CHESS. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING. 


To CorrEsPoNnDENTS.—Letiers intended for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, I.L.N., Inveresk House, 346, Strand, W.C.2. 


SoLutTIon oF PropLeM No. 4058. By Norris Easter 
(BANSTEAD). 


[8; 2prq3; Kbrpy; p7; pzrrSQ1; B7; R3P1S1; 3kibRr; in two.) 
Keymove—KtQ5[Sf4—d5)}. 


Keymove : KtQs5[(Sf4—d5]; threat, KtB3 mate. 
If 1. —— RQBs, 2. PK, ; if 1. ——RQ6, 2. PQ3; if 1. ——- Rx Kt, 
2. QxP; if 1. —— RR6, 2. RxB; and if 1. —— QK6, 2. QKtx9. 
The double unpin of the KP is most dexterously contrived, each 
of the BR's defences of the mating square obstructing the pinning B. 
Mr. Easter is always happy with this kind of task. 


PROBLEM No. 4060.—By Epwarp Boswe.i (LANCASTER). 
BLACK (9 pieces). 
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{In Forsyth Notation: 2B2Sz2; sRPp; 4p2r; sbki ; 4p2r; sPxPp; 


1Bz5rk; 8. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R B Cooke (Portland, Me.).—Thank you for problems. We are 
glad you find the Game Problems vary in difficulty, as our idea 
is to suit readers who vary in skill. 

H H Suepuerp (Royapuram).—In Game Problem XXIX., if, 1. 
QBé6éch, KBr; 2. QK6?, Black might reply QKrch, which would 
be awkward. 


A CARINGTON SmitH (Quebec).—-In Problem 4056, if 1. Kt P(Q6), 
PQ? is not Black’s only move, 1. —— KB, is a more effective 
alternative. 


H E McFartanp (St. Louis).—Glad to receive your solutions again. 
In No. 4056, we presume QK7 is intended, not QK6. We spell 
the champion’s name without a final “e” because he spells it so 
himself in his book. 


L W CarFERATA and several other correspondents.—In Game Pro- 
blem XXXIV. (Loyd), it is impossible that the WB or Q can have 
been a promoted P from b7, as this involves 10 captures by 
the White Pawns, and Black has 6 pieces on the board, while the 
Black KB must have been shot sitting by some piece other than 
a Pawn, as the KP and KtP are unmoved! 


Correct SoLutTions OF Propiem No. 4055 from George Parbury 
(Singapore); of No, 4056 from H E McFarland (St. Louis) ; of 
No. 4057 from Julio Mond (Seville), A Carington Smith (Quebec), 
and H E McFarland (St. Louis); of No. 4058 from L W Cafterata 
(Newark), A Edmeston (Llandudno), F N (Vigo), H Richards (Hove), 
F James and P Roze (London), and of No. 4059 from L W Cafferata 
(Newark) and P J Wood (Wakefield). 


Correct SoLtutTion oF GAME Prosirm No, XXXI. from C Chap- 
man (Modderfontein) ; of No. XXXII. from L W Cafferata (New- 
ark) ; and of No. XXXIV. from E Pinkney (Driffield), and J Bray- 
bon (Croydon). Quite an exceptional number of wrong solutions 
have been received for XXXIV. 


CASSE-NOISETTE. 

While Alekhin and Bogoljubow have been wandering about Europe 
making an Ordnance Survey of the Queen’s Gambit, Capablanca 
has been enjoving dessert at Barcelona. He won the tournament 
without losing a game, our Miss Menchik and Mr. Yates finishing 
about half-way down the list. We give the game between Alpha and 
Omega ; as will be secn, the ex-champion .tonnd Dr. Torres rather a 
soft nut, and cracked him, so to speak, with his fingers. 

(Réti’s Opening. 


WHITE BLACK | WHITE BLACK 
(J. R. Capa- (Dr. Torres.) (J. R. Capa- (Dr. Torres.) 
blanca.) } blanca.) 
1. KtKB3 KtKB3 10. BKt2 POR3 
2. PB4 PB 11, KtQ6 OR, 
3. PQ4 PxP 12. Castles (K) RKtr 
Black’s attempt to gain a 13- KRQ1 PORK ts 
tempo by PK4, attacking the 14. F cP : Px P 
Kt, only results in a backward | !5- QOKts! KtR5 
QP. This is hopeless, but he has 
a Bix? PKy no good move. If, for imstance, 
5. KtKts BKt5ch? 15. KtK3, 16. Qx KP, with 
6. BQ2 Bx Beh | unanswerable threats. 
The square d6 is now left per- | 16. KtB5 KtKr 
manently weak, and Black’s game | ;>, KtR6ch KRr 
is positionally lost. | 18. QK7 Resigns. 
7,.Q0xB Castles ! Mies 
8. QKtB3 KtR3 Of course, 18. RKtr 


would produce the familiar Phili- 
He has no reasonable scheme ! dorian self-block. Not a very 
of development, and the attack | good game, but a pleasing ex- 
through the QKt file is Galli-| ample of Capablanca’s talent in 
polesque. | giving elegance even to the 
9. PKKt3 KtBy4 | obvious, 
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summer holiday feeling... . } 
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THE SUBMARINE QUESTION. 


(Continued from Page 896.) 


were forced to brush aside all juridical obstacles established by th.’ Treaties. On 
March 15, 1915, England declared that she no longer recognised the two Declarations. 
The principle of the flag covering merchandise was abandoned ; the list of objects 
considered as contraband was going to be considerably lengthened. Germany replied 
by beginning a war of extermination with her submarines. 

But, although the legal obstacles were brushed aside, they found themselves face 
to face with real obstacles which were much more serious. Germany continued to 
use the sea in order to arm herself and victual herself through the neutral countries 
which marched with her borders until the year 1916; that is to say, for as long as 
she had the money to pay. It was much more economic exhaustion than the blockade 
which tamed Germany. But the blockade, like all other war-operations, was a 
complicated mass of machinery, and, caught up in its wheels, the Allies were 
obliged to curtail the commerce of the neutrals by increasingly severe prohibitions and 
by more and more strict surveillances. The Germans replied by increasing the 
ferocity of their submarine warfare ; the oceans fell back into a state of complete 
anarchy, as in barbarous times; the neutrals found themselves without any rights, 
at the mercy of two adversaries who were then seeking to wound each other mortally 
by employing every means at their disposal. The disorder became so great that, 
at a certain moment, the United States were obliged to intervene in the war. They 
took up arms, announcing to the world that they wanted to have done with this state 
of anarchy at sea. 

But they failed completely. The question for which they had taken up arms 
was not even discussed at the Peace Congress. Public opinion of the Allied countries 
did not even know that it existed; America made no serious effort to enlighten 
them, or to impose her will: it was, therefore, possible at the Congress tc put 
the question aside without anyone noticing that the seas were left without laws 
or rights, in the anarchy into which the World War had plunged them. What 
happened then ? In order that they should not find themselves exposed a second time 
to being forced to submit to the will of whatever Power might be strongest at sea, 
the United States went home and set to work to construct a fleet which should be 
capable of imposing their conception of the liberty of the seas on any Power. The fleet 
they were forced to build would be enormous ; but they had the means. 

That is a short résumé of the capital event, and explains the agitated history of 
the past ten years. Why did not the United States ratify the Treaty of Versailles ? 
Why have they become so hard on the question of the debts? Why do they spend 
annually on their fleet more than the whole Budget of Italy, and more than half that 
of France? Is it in order that they may be able to conquer the world, as so many 
who believe in American Imperialism are afraid? The reason is a simpler one. 
From the moment that the liberty of the seas was excluded from the Peace treaties, 
the United States had no longer any reason to preoccupy themselves with the 
affairs of the Old World, and could not count on any method of defending their 
maritime interests other than that of force. 

The United States has solved the question of the liberty of the seas in so 
far as it concerns them. But the question is not solved for the other peoples, who 
are just as much interested as the United States, without being able to spend 
the enormous sums on their Navies which the United States are able to do. The 
sea is the common highway of humanity; how can the use of that highway remain 
for all generations without any rule or law to protect it against the use of force ? 
Besides, the solution which the Americans have found is a very costly one, even for 
the richest people in the world, and carries with it the ultimate, inevitable outbreak 
of an immense war. A struggle of armaments like that in which Europe and 
America engaged after 191g cannot last indefinitely; if nothing intervenes (such as 
an agreement about the struggle of armaments which took place in Germany and 
France after 1870), it will mean an immense war. 

To prepare plans for the reduction of armaments is a meritorious work. But if 
we want to go to the root of the evil we must put an end to that anarchy of the 
seas which was bequeathed to us by the World War. That anarchy will always 
be a cause of distrust and annoyance between the peoples, and, like all anarchies, 
it will engender war. It is, therefore, necessary to re-establish on the common 
highway of humanity a just law which will be respected. But how can we re- 
establish it? By returning to principles and doctrines which the Declar- 
ations of Paris and London had codified with so much care and so little success ? 

It is always difficult to re-establish a law after it has given too open a proof 
of its powerlessness to make itself respected. Besides, we must not forget that 
during the last ten years, and especially in 1928, a new factor arose in the history 
of the world: fifty-six Powers signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact which outlaws war. 
A system of rules, like those which were codified in the Declarations of Paris 
and of London presupposed that two nations stood facing each other with equal 
rights which did not concern neutrals. If the Kellogg-Briand Pact is not destined 
to remain a simple theoretical declaration of praiseworthy intentions, the future will 
be different ; in any future war there will be an aggressor who will have violated the 
pact, and an attacked party who will have respected it. It would be absurd, after 
having outlawed war, to make laws to regulate it by recognising the same rights 
for the State which violates the pact as for the one which respects it! The Kellogg- 
Briand Pact carries with it, as a natural consequence, the fact that the sea will 
be closed to the aggressor, and that all facilities shall be conceded to the victim. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact as it exists to-day, however, is reduced to a declaration 
of principles and an exchange of promises without any practical sanction. The 
loyalty of the contracting parties is still the only guarantee of its being respected. In 
these circumstances, I have several times had the opportunity of remarking here that 
it would be imprudent to expect miracles from it. We should be living in too easy 
and too happy a world if the signing of a solemn document by fifty-six Foreign 
Ministers were sufficient to end for ever all wars in all parts of the world. The 
problem of Peace or War is, alas! more complex. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact, in fact, excludes a codification of the rules of maritime 
war, such as existed before 1914, as contrary to its spirit, although at the same 
time it cannot guarantee peace in face of a revival of the ancient war-like spirit, or 
against the artful machinations of bad faith. The world has found itself faced with 
that contradition ever since the Kellogg- Briand Pact was signed. Is there a way 
out of the difficulty? In certain circles they have begun to hope that this is so; 
for they prefer to fix their eyes on the future rather than turn towards the past. 
It is thought in those circles that the double problem would be solved if the Euro- 
pean Powers came to an agreement with the United States to subject the aggressive 
State to a total blockade, without exceptions or distinctions, and to help in every 
way the State which was attacked and had kept the rules of the pact. This new 
understanding would form the new Statute of the sea, would replace the Declarations 
of 1856 and 1909, and would make the Kellogg-Briand pact a real active measure. 

Do the President of the United States and the British Prime Minister intend to 
engage themselves in this policy ? Certain comments published in Washington at the 
time of the conversations there would make one think so. The communiqué issued by 
the two statesmen was very vague. Certain sentences, however, seemed to confirm 
those American Press comments: for example —‘' We approach the old historical 
problems from a new angle and in a new atmosphere. On the assumption that war 
between us has been banished, and that conflicts between our military or naval 
forces cannot take place, those problems have changed their meaning and chsracter 
and their solution, so satisfactory to both countries, has become possible.” 7 

The future will tell us how much is true in the deductions we can draw. Mean- 
while, it will be useful if public opinion in all countries does not forget that the 
seas belong to the common life of humanity; that, before the World War, laws existed 
which protected the rights over those highways against force, that those laws no 
longer exist, that if a war broke out force alone would decide the rights of belliger- 
ents and of neutrals, and that all the questions of naval armaments, including that 
of the submarines, are bound up with this question. The conclusion of an agreement 
of the Powers arising from the Kellogg-Briand Pact would give a new Statute to the 
seas, and all the questions of armament would be simplified. 
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HAMPTONS’ No. B.2110. This 
model is made in both Walnut 
and Mahogany. Fitted sanitary side 
and end rails. 


HAMPTONS’ No. B.2108. ‘This 
Bedstead is designed to match 
Suite No. B.5726 on page 34 of 
HAMPTONS’ No. B.2110 in Walnut. eee’ pines apt: Si pte ee 

eo a" pensive but well made. Fitted 
3 ft. oin. 70 4ft.oin. 8 50 sanitary side andend rails. In stock 
3ft.6in. 7150 4ft.6in. 8126 in all sizes. 


HAMPTONS’ No. B.2109 inMahogany. £s. d. £ s:d. 
é s. d. £s.d. 3ft.oin. 6150 4ft.oin. 7156 

3ft.oin. 6176 4ft.oin. 7126 

3ft.6in. 7 50 4ft. 6in. 7196 





3ft.6in. 7 50 4 ft. 6in. 7196 


Works and all Factories: 


QUEEN’S ROAD, | Go : 
BATTERSEA, S.W.8 | . 


Telegraphic Address: 





Every reader of “The Illustrated London News” is invited to write for a copy of HAMPTONS’ 
illustrating, in colour, many of the latest productions and best values 
Autumn Book C215 in tasteful Furniture, Carpets, Curtains and other Home Furnishings. 
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HAMPTONS’ No. B.2111. Bedstead in 
Walnut. Of attractive design, with 
an inverted cabriole foot end. Fitted 
sanitary side and end rails. 


HAMPTONS’ No. B.2112. Bedstead 
in Walnut with a rounded return on 
the foot end. Fitted sanitary side | 
and end rails. An exclusive model. 


£ s.d. 
Pe ae 6 3 ft. oin. 11 10 0 
3ft.oin. only .. “soe we 4 ft. 6in. 13 10 0 


Hampton & Sons manufacture all their Bedding in their own 

Factories, and quality being, in every case, their primary con- 

sideration, they guarantee that only new Hair and other materials 

are used. For best values in ding of every description 
see Hamptons price list B.215, post free. 
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Phones: GERRARD 0030. ay 

Hamptons pay Carriage to any tq 
Railway Station in Great Britain. rq 
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RELIABLE 


Pune 


For some time past we have felt 
the need for increased space in 
our Fur Department, and in order 
to cope with the continued expan- 
sion of this important section of 
our business, we have provided 
considerable additional showroom 
accommodation, with a new en- 
trance situate in Wimpole Street 
leading directly into the Fur 
Department. This enables us to 
display our stock of Fur Coats 
and ties to greater advantage, 
and affords more comfort and 
convenience to our customers 
when making their purchases. 


RUSSIAN ERMINE AND FOX. 
A CHARMING RUSSIAN 
ERMINE FUR COAT, designed by 
our own artist and worked by our own 
furriers from fine quality clear skins, with 
the new collar of white Arctic fox, lined 
embroidered crepe-de-Chine, a most 
delightful theatre or restaurant wrap. 


Price 375 Gns. 


In viatka, beige and rose dyed ermine and fox 
to tone, from 350 Gns. In rose dyed squirrel 
and fox to tone, from 198 Gne 


Nicbanhan 
& Freebody. 
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: Wigmore ‘ 
oe (Cavendish Square), London. Wi 
Free. 














G!" Keep pipes 
~ from freezing! 


An “&SS&” Stove radiates its healthy 
warmth through the house, preventing 
frozen pipes. It heats the average room 
continuously throughout the winter for less 
per day. Its safe fire burns 
Anthracite—that glowing, smokeless, soot- 
less fuel—and needs only five minutes’ 
attention every 24 hours. 


Prices from £2 15s. upwards. 


Ask vour Srove Dealer 
for the interesting 
“ESSE” Book, or we 
will post to you with than 
ame of nearest Dealer. 


“ESS&" 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD. Ltd, BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND. Established 1854, 


2 Showrooms: London. Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow, C 
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MARINE CARAVANNING.—LVIIL 


By CommManper G, C, E, Hamppen, R.N. 





HERE are many motor-cruisers in this country 
that float on the water like walnut-shells, and 
have correspondingly light draughts. I know owners 
who are proud of their boats because they draw so 
little water, but, when they ask me to spend a week- 
end afloat with them on salt water, I plead other en- 
gagements. A boat that is able to cruise in shallow 
water is essential, of course, for the ‘‘ mud-crawler,”’ 
or for places like the Norfolk Broads, but it is little 
more than an affliction to its occupants when employed 
on coastal cruising 

It is common practice on the sheltered waters of 
America to give motor-cruisers light draughts and to 
build up their superstructures in order to obtain 
sufficient head-room. The fact that such craft fill 
requirements over there, however, does not imply 
that they are suitable for our own waters. There has 
been a tendency recently in this country towards 
light draughts on the part of certain designers who 
wish to obtain the maximum speed with a minimum 
power. The amount gained by this means, however, 
is not so great as might be imagined. With fast 
craft a considerable gain will result, but at the low 
speeds of motor-cruisers it is hardly worth troubling 
about. To take an extreme case, the difference in the 
speed of an eight-knot tramp steamer, when loaded and 
when light, seldom exceeds one knot, whilst the varia- 
tion in draught between the two states is several feet. 
As regards comfort, the light-draught motor-cruisers 
cannot compare with those with draughts that measure 
approximately forty per cent. of their maximum 
beam measurement. This is well known by experienced 
owners; but, as there must be many novices at this 
season of the year who are in the throes of ordering 
their first boat, a little timely warning may not be 
out of place. 

Apart from comfort at sea, it is also important 
to study it in harbour. Nothing is more annoying, 
when moored in a crowded anchorage, than to find 
oneself in a vessel that responds to the slightest 
ripple and that buries an opened porthole at the 
smallest provocation. I do not imply that the deep- 
draught vessel in quite immune from these troubles, 
for such is not the case, but she undoubtedly suffers 
less than her lighter sister. 
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AN IMPROVEMENT IN LINES BY ROUNDED CORNERS 
ON THE DECK-HOUSE: A MOTOR-CRUISER BY BROOKE, 
OF LOWESTOFT. 

The craft here illustrated is a 49-ft. cruiser designed and built by 
Messrs. J. W. Brooke and Co., of Lowestoft, and powered with one of 
the firm’s 100-h.p. engines. The rounding-off of all corners on the 
deck-house will be noted as a serious and successful effort to improve 
the vessel’s looks. She is a teak-built boat, panelled internally with 
Haldu wood, and she has accommodation for five passengers. 
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I admit an undimmed affection for the sailing 
vessel, but I do not urge its advantages for that 
reason or because my first sea experience was in one 
and it was my first love; but the fact remains that no 
motor-cruiser can compare with a sailing-boat as 
regards comfort, either at sea or in harbour. It is 
because of the deeper draught, and, though good 
sailing-vessel lines make an inefficient power-driven 
boat, the 90 per cent. sailing-craft with an auxiliary 
motor still constitutes the best all-round cruising 
craft, in my opinion. Like all boats, it has its draw- 
backs, of course. For example, its draught, in many 
cases, may be one of them, whilst it costs more to 
build and cannot provide such roomy after-cabins 
as those possible in motor-cruisers; and, finally, it 
requires more nautical knowledge in those who handle 
it. It may be looked upon, however, as the next step 
above the motor-cruiser for those who wish to become 
real yachtsmen 

I suppose everyone knows by sight the large modern 
power-driven yachts with their ‘‘ steam-tug-like '’ bows 
and sterns that are copies of those of war-ships. They 
compare very unfavourably in appearance with the 
old and graceful steam-yachts, and their ugliness has 
been copied largely by the designers of motor-cruisers, 
chiefly, I fancy, because such a craft is cheaper to 
build. If my information is correct, they will die out 
shortly and be replaced once again with the old 
counter sterns and graceful bows. The return to the 
old form will not be purely for the sake of appearance 
but because it provides more comfort in a seaway. 
This makes me wonder whether motor-cruiser design 
would not be improved if it followed the same lines, 
thus making them into miniature counter and schooner- 
bowed yachts. They would cost more, but, as their 
deck space, seaworthiness, and comfort, both at 
sea and in harbour, would be increased, the extra 
price would be worth it. I will not deny indirect 
responsibility for the production of several of the 
“‘ motor-tug’"’ type cruisers, and shall probably 
recommend them often again, because, for certain 
requirements, they will remain supreme 


In my article on the goth inst. [ inadvertently, 
when mentioning the Snercold safety device, stated 
the name and address of the suppliers as Messrs. 
Spencers, Ltd., 3, London Road, W.2. This should 
have read Messrs. Spensers, Ltd., 6, London Road, W.2. 



















Prevent 
Infection 


On wet or windy 


Avoid Gout 


Water is an acknowledged and 


urinary passages. 
Vichy-Célestins should be taken 


The French Natural Mineral Water 


Gurion .—See that the label on the bottle bears the 
name of the Sole Wholesale Agents: 


INGRAM & ROYLE LTD 
Bangor Wharf, 45 Belvedere Road 
London, S.E.1 


RAWN from the famous “‘Célestins” springs at Vichy, 
and bottled underState supervision, this famous Mineral 


defence against 
gout, diabetes and the early stages of chronic affections [ the 


' i larly at meals, either in 
its pure state or it can be mixed with light wines or spirits. 


Obtainable at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, Stores, etc. 


WANTED 


Copies of “ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS” for following dates:—Jan. 3 
to Aug. I, 1914 inclusive; Aug. 21 to 
Dec. 25, 1915 inclusive; Nov. 20, 1920. 
Apply ‘“T.U.” Streets, 6, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C.3. 











ALGIERS 


HOTEL “L’ALGERIA” 
—TRANSATLANTIQUE 


THE LEADING HOTEL AT 
MUSTAPHA SUPERIOR 


200 Rooms 150 Bathrooms 
LIFTS CENTRAL HEATING 
Enchanting Terrace Garden - Golf - Tennis 








Magnificent view over the Blue Mediterranean 
Only TWO Days from London. 























days you are liable 
to catch a Cold or 
Sore Throat. Keep 
your throat disin- 
fected—take one or 





10, ST. 


THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, Ltd. 


Publishers, Authors, Illustrated Press Agents, f&c., should apply to the above 
Agency in all matters dealing with arrangements for reproducing Illustrations, 
Photographs, &c. Sole Agents for “ The Illustrated London News,” “The Sketch,” &c. 


BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C. 4. 





NONOX 


SELF-GENERATING TORCH. 
The Lamp that 
is in nightly use 
all over the world 











two Formamint tab- 





lets. They will safe- 
guard you against (C 


germs, 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


At all Chemists at 2/6 per bottle. 


Gevatosan Lrp. LovuGuBoROUGH. 






























train. 


ON THE WARM 
SOUTH DEVON COAST 


FOR 
WINTER HOLIDAYS HARRODS, HAMLEYS, 
2-mMiLE PROMENADE, FULL 17/6 HALFORD'S, etc 


AMUSEMENTS, GOLF. 
GUIDE BOOK (1$d. stamp) from Box 15 
Town Clerk, Exmouth. For Apartments, 
etc., Information Bureau, High Street, 


DIRECT EXPRESSES 
S.R. from WATERLOO Week- 
days 8.40, 11.0 a.m., 12.40, 3.0, 6.0 p.m. 
Week-End Tickets, ReturnFares, ist 49/-, 
3rd 39/ (from Friday to Tuesday) any 22. ELY PLACE, LONDON, E.C.1 


GUARANTEED 
12 MONTHS. 


Sold by 
BOOTS, GAMAGES, 














Foreign Postage, 1'6 
HE NONOX is the only lamp that is always 
ready for service and requires no attention or 
batteries. Invaluable for town, country, or abroad. 
Weighs only 7} oz. 

Sole Agents: 


C. H. SOWERBY, Ltp.. 
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= : —(THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD)}==—= O— | 
KL re LD | 


Vy) ! The New \ 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


PHANTOM II 


| “Acceleration far above the average, almost unbelievably 

light steering, powerful and smooth acting brakes, and an 

unusually easy gear-change are the salient characteristics of 
the latest model Rolls-Royce. 

We have seldom found any car even in the acknowledged 


sports type, gather speed with such rapidity as this com- 
fortable Rolls-Royce Saloon.”—The Motor, 24th Sept. 1929 





| ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 



































°} 14-15 Conduit St. London W.1 
4 Telephone Mayfair 6040 
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By Appointment to By Appointment to 
His Majesty the King. H.R.H., the Prince of Wales. 


- HOOPER & Co. 
Feet oS . (Coachbuilders, Ltd.) 


AGENTS FOR ALL LEADING CARS. 
Motor-Body Builders and Coachbuilders. 
By Appointment to: 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
















H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, 
COUNTESS OF HAREWOOD. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 





By Appointment to: 
H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN. H.M. THE KING OF EGYPT. 


H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN. H.IL.M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 
H.LM. THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


54, ST. JAMES’S ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W.1 


The Mall, London. 


A HOOPER ROLLS-ROYCE. 
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FIRESIDE AND KITCHEN COMFORT. 


By Jessie J. Williams, M.C.A. 


ATTRACTIVE INNOVATIONS IN GAS FIRES. 

EW people, comparatively, realise the enormous 

demand for gas fires during the cold months 

of the year, and to speak of the advantages of 

this mode of heating a room is—at this time of 

day—surely superfluous. Most of us have had some 
experience of the joy of being able 





Modern gas-cookers have made the preparation 
of meals an easier and much less dreaded task than 
in the days of the coal range; even preparation for 
the festive season of Christmas is_ considerably 
lightened in kitchens which are equipped with gas. 
If you have not already made your mincemeat—that 
fruity, spicy filling for the little Christmas pies, 
against which Puritans railed so fiercely and so 
foolishly in their day, calling them “ Idolatrie in 


currants, stoned raisins, sultanas, chopped dried figs, 
chopped sour apples—Northern Greens are the best 
fruit for this—and beef suet, weighed after chopping. 
To these add one pound of sugar, three ounces each 
of lemon, citron, and orange peel, the grated rind 
and strained juice of two small lemons, two table- 
spoonfuls of orange marmalade, and two wine- 
glassfuls of rum. When these are all well mixed, let 
them stand in a cool place for twenty-four hours before 

being packed in air-tight jars against 





at a moment’s notice, and without 
any effort or trouble, to ensure 
a fireside of cheery warmth and 
brightness. Even the idea of the 
Yule log, as seen in our illus- 
tration, is maintained by means of 
gas. But attractive innovations, 
both on the decorative and the 
useful sides, in this method of 
warming the home are to be noted. 
In a charmingly illustrated book 
on the subject, recently published, 
Sir Lawrence Weaver points out 
that gas-fire design deserves more 
attention from manufacturers and 
architects alike, since gas offers 
the real solution of smoke abate- 
ment, labour-saving, and heating 
associated with ventilation. 

Then the new type of gas-fire 
radiants as the best means of 
yielding the infra-red rays is im- 
portant. Tests have proved what 
a pleasant warmth is experienced 
by the adoption of the ‘‘ Thermo 
XX Beam” radiants, which give 
much of the soft heat we ex- 
perience when sitting in the sun. 
The adoption of this wonderful 
radiant offers a softer heat, a 
brighter fire, and a fire that heats 
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the time for baking pies. Puff 
pastry, rough puff, or flaky pastry 
may be used for the covering. 


Spiced cake—the spices, we are 
told, being intended to be a 
symbol of the frankincense and 
myith brought to Bethlehem by 
the Three Wise Men—was in medi- 
zval days general at Christmas- 
time. Modern taste, as a _ rule, 
prefers little or no spice, and, if you 
would have a cake that keeps moist, 
try the following. It is not so rich 
aS many mixtures, though in ap- 
pearance and flavour it equals the 
best of them, and its good keeping 
properties are undeniable. 

Rub half a pound of butter into 
a pound of fine flour, and to them 
add half a pound each of currants 
and sultanas, four ounces of shred- 
ded candied citron, three - quarters 
of a pound of Demarara sugar, 
and the grated rind of one lemon. 
Warm half a pint of stout in a 
pan over the fire, and into it stir a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; 
when frothing up, use this and four 
well-beaten eggs to moisten the mix- 
ture. Pour it into a cake-tin that 








up more rapidly. Gas as the spirit 
of coal is in the home to stay, 
and we know not what further 
wonders may yet be revealed in this respect in 
the fairyland of Science. Certain it is that fireside 
comfort provided by gas is most satisfactory and 
economical. 


THE YULE LOG 


IS AS POSSIBLE WITH A GAS FIRE AS IN THE OPEN COAL GRATES 


OF LONG AGO. 


Crust ’’—try this, which gives a mincemeat that will 
keep good for months. All that it needs when one 
comes towards the bottom of the jar is a little more 
spirit to moisten it. Take half a pound each of 


has been greased and lined with 
greased paper, and bake in a steady 
oven. Baked as one large cake 
this will take about three hours, for the oven must 
be a moderately hot one. When cold, wrap it in grease- 
proof paper and keep it in an air-tight tin until 
needed for icing, a few days before Christmas. 
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HOVIS LTD., LONDON, BRISTOL, MACCLESFIELD, Etc. 


HOVIS TO-DAY 


for TO-MORROW 


Every round 
a square meal 


Eat HOVIS regularly. It 
nourishes nerves and muscles 
and fills you ful] of energy! 


OVI 


(Trade Mark) 


HEALTH 


Mr, G. 
address below, 





The G.L. & C.C. is at the 
service’ of the public 
throughout its area of 
supply, i fe informa- 
tion and advice on any 
Best Bakers Bake it. use of Ps Write to 


ervice at the 


THE CHEAPEST AND HEALTHIEST 
BEDROOM FIRE 


i 





s: Nowhere is a gas fire more in place 
than in a bedroom. Last thing at 
night, first thing in the morning, 
at anytime and instantly it gives 
you radiant warmth. There is 
no labour! No mess! No bother! 
-... But this great convenience 
is only one of the advantages of 
the modern gas fire. It is the 
healthiest fire in existence and 
the cheapest for intermittent 
use. There is a size for every 
room, a design and a colour 
to suit any style of decoration. 


THE GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY, HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER, $.W.1 
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The man who could not 


find a ‘match’ 


for 
WILLS* 


GOLD FLAKE 


CIGARETTES 











Always cool Always fresh ” 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


GADGETS AND ACCESSORIES: THEIR 
INCREASING IMPORTANCE. 

g there was one outstanding feature of the late 

Motor Show, it was the vast improvement in the 
equipment of cars of all prices, from the dearest to 
the cheapest. All kinds of gadgets form part of the 
1930 cars, priced at £500 and under, which would have 
been regarded as almost indefensible luxuries a few 
years ago. That is wholly as it should be. ‘‘ Nothing 
is good enough for us” is a far more wholesome 
maxim for owner and manufacturer alike than any 
other. No standard is really high enough for either, 
if stagnation is to be escaped. It is the buyer, quite 
as much as the maker, who improves the breed of 
cars and their outfit. 





is an odd circumstance: that 
as the design of cars becomes 
progressively more simple, and 
their performance more efficient, more accessories 
become necessary. The 1930 car is as far ahead of 
the 1920 model as the 1920 was in advance of the 
1910. It is better in every conceivable way, and, 
considering what it does, is incredibly cheaper. Yet 
no one who cares for cars as they should be cared 
for could endure the dash-boards of, say, 1912—prac- 
tically naked expanses of polished wood, unbroken 
save for a switch or an oil-gauge. We must know 
that every part of the engine and its assistants and 
dependents is doing its work properly, and a proper 
complement of dials and tell-tales is essential to our 
peace of mind. 


From Bare 
Boards———- 


The simplicity and_ reliability 
<a a Battery and efficiency of our new cars 
of Dials. have brought into existence a 
host of delightful instruments which are as much 
an essential part of the car as are the ignition and 
the carburetter. Fifteen years ago we should prob- 
ably have regarded a 1930 battery of dials with 
horror, suspicion, and, in the end, contempt. They 
would have been dismissed as useless junk, after 
giving us hours of anxiety. Nowadays, I believe 
it would be impossible to sell the finest car built, 
designed on absolutely fool-proof, reliable, and ‘‘ auto- 
matic ”’ lines, if its dash carried nothing but a speed 
indicator. 
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Nobody would believe that a 
bee — modern engine, even of the most 
—- expensive sort, would run with- 


out incessant supervision. I am not sure that I 
believe it myself. I know that my own car (luckily 
for me, one of a very high grade, made by a firm which 
believes, rightly or wrongly, that it is better to build 
a few very good cars than a great many indifferent 
ones) is designed to withstand the hardest work and 
the cruellest neglect. Yet I could not drive her a 
mile unless I had that clear-faced oil-gauge to watch. 
I might not worry very much about the little red 
light which glows when the dynamo is not charging 
properly, because that is an annoyance rather than 
a trouble, but I should have no peace if I thought 
that the engine was perhaps not getting every drop 
of oil it wanted. The ingenious petrol-gauge, which 
sometimes goes wrong, is not necessary to my calm, 
nor is the speedometer; but I should be unhappy 
if I did not know that the revolutions were up to the 
mark, uneasy if I had to guess whether the tem- 
perature of the water was at the right figure. 


In the old days we never gave a 
thought to the water temperature, 
unless it was so high that it 
boiled in the radiator, or so low that the engine ran 
poorly. And even then we used to point out with 
Satisfaction that you could keep your hand on any 
part of the radiator after an Alpine climb. Odd 
times! We _ suffered agonies from overheated 
engines, which were, in their cooler moments, efficient, 
and unknown losses of efficiency from cold-running 
ones which were things of pride to us. We had oil- 
drippers, ‘‘ sight-feeds ’’ which told us that the oil 
had left on its voyage, but nothing to tell us whether 
it ever reached the bearings. We remained calm in 
circumstances which are inconceivable to-day. A 
batch of accessories sent to me for trial reminds me 
anew of the responsibilities thrust upon us by efficiency, 
performance, and economy, as we understand them 
to-day, to say nothing of safety and comfort. They 
are the products of firms which specialise in gadgets 
of practical utility rather than in things of the cigar- 
lighter or ash-tray type, things to be submitted to 
searching test. It will be a dull day when nobody 
can think of any way of making his car go better or 
himself more comfortable in the driving of it; but it 
is a long way off as yet. 


In Days 
Gone By. 
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The first on my list is the cheapest 
: and, in its own way, the most 

Wiper-Blade. efficient. It is a screen-wiper 
blade of, to me, entirely novel design. The average 
blade usually works properly in one direction only, 
leaving its work only half-done. The swept space 
is only absolutely clear after the blade has crossed 
it twice. This new blade, which is made by Messrs. 
Brown Brothers, Ltd., Great Eastern Street, E.C.2, 
consists of three broad rubber strips and two narrow 
ones, the latter being the stiffer. It is entirely suc- 
cessful, keeping the screen perfectly free from wet spots 
the whole time it is in motion. Further, it is noise- 
less, which is more than can be said for some types. 
The idea of the five strips is distinctly ingenious, and 
the only possible drawback I foresee is that a spell 
of warm weather might rot them. It costs 2s. 


A Very Good 


The second gadget is the new 
‘“ Nitaglass ’’ visor, made by Safe- 
tex Safety Glass, Ltd., designed 
to obviate glare from both head- 
lamps and sun. It is a small auxiliary screen, to be 
attached to the roof of a saloon, hinged so that it 
can be set at any angle. It is of a curious blue tint, 
rather like diluted ink, and has the remarkable quality 
of being nearly as easy to see through at night as in 
daylight. This is important, as most glare-guards 
do their work by complete blotting-out. You can 
see on either side of them, but not through them. 
The ‘‘ Nitaglass ’’ allows you, within reasonable limits, 
to look straight ahead when a pair of scorching beams 
are bearing down on you, and to distinguish things 
in your path. My tests of this promising device are 
not yet complete, but I have verified the claim that 
the direct rays of powerful head-lights are consider- 
ably neutralised, and that the “ general visibility ’’ is 
good. I am testing it on a saloon at present, but, if 
it proves as successful as seems likely, I shall give it 
a trial on an open car, where conditions are, to my 
shrinking eyes, very different. It is finely finished, 
and in no way “ bazaar stuff.” 


A New 


Type of 
Glare-Visor. 


The third gadget is an engine- 
thermometer, made by Stadium, 
Ltd., of 75, Paul Street, Great 
Eastern Street, E.C.2. This is of the usual type, 
with a heating element designed to be fitted into the 


rubber water-connection between the cylinder-head 
[Continued overleaf. 


The Stadium 
Thermometer. 




















=NOW 


your engine needs 


CASTROL CW 
the Castrol grade for 


Cold Weather 


1. Easier Starting 

2. Non-Carbonising 
3. Fluid in Frost 

4. Lower Consumption 


These four well-proved charac- 
teristics make Castrol CW the 
pre-eminent winter lubricant. 
Consult the Wakefield Chart 
at any garage— probably it is 
the winter grade for your car. 


_- 


Pe Gel 
Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., All-Briti 




















sh Firm, Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 


New York. 
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NEW “ONE-CLASS” 


(Cabin and Tourist Third Cabin) 


y 
M. V. ** LAFAYETTE” and S.S. ‘* DE GRASSE” 
(21,500 Tons) 
Commencing with the departure of the S.S. “DE GRASSE" from Plymouth on 
January 22nd next, the FRENCH t 
‘‘one-class”—Cabin and Tourist- Third Cabin—liners proceeding DIRECT to 


driven liners in the 








SERVICE 


(17,759 Tons gross) 


LINE will inaugurate a service of fast 


The magnificent ship “LAFAYETTE,” one of the largest motor- 
} orld, now completing, will come on this new service. 

Just like the “ILE DE FRANCE,” “ PARIS” and ‘“‘ FRANCE” the Ships of 
the new Service sail direct to their destination. They 


“‘CUT OFF THE CORNER” 


by saving the unnecessary voyage down Channel. 


srench Line 


A te:— 
COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE LTD., 20, COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


Or to all leading Travel Agents. 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW FEATURES 


include the wonderful Silent Third 
(or alternative top) gear for fast traffic 
work and hill -climbing, swifter ac- 
celeration, silence, and simple gear 
change. “Silentbloc” bushes to 
springs and shackles, eliminating 12 
lubrication points. Thermostat auto- 
matically-controlling engine tempera: 
ture. Bendix Duo-Servo self - ener- 
gising brakes. Marles finger - light 
steering. Reduced turning circle. 
Chromium Plating. Triplex Glass. 


SUCH CARS AS 
SSL GGG 55 '' '' 
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aa waste! 


You know how good the Humber 
16/50 has always been—you know 
the wonderful reputation it has always 


had. But do you know the NEW 
Humber 16/50 > It is far and away 








16/50 h.p. Imperial Touring Car, £410. 16 50h.p. Humber 


*These models can be supplied with a Shi 
9/28 hp. - from £240 
20/65 hp. - from £475 


ro auction 
by HUMBER 


the finest value ever offered in this 
class. It far surpasses even the previous 
great achievements of Humber. It 
brings true luxury motoring within 
the reach of countless more thousands. 


16/50 h.p. from £410 


To puring Car, £425. 16/50h.p. Imperial Saloon, £435. 


16/50 h.p. Humber Saloon, £465. % 16/50 h.p. Six-Light Weymann Saloon, £465. *16/50 h.p. Four-Door 
Weymann Co — £475. 16/50 h.p. Drop- Head Coupé. £495. 


— Roof at an extra charge of £10 
“SNIPE .* - from £495 
“* PULLMAN ” from £775 


Write to-day for the Humber Catalogue, mentioning which type you are interested in. 
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HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY. 


West End Showrooms: 94, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. | World Exporters : R« 


EVEN 
WIIG 


HUMBER NEVER BUILT 
SS. > :vW.Wh ’®*wFD}]}|N|| AAA 


London Service Depot: Canterbury 
»0tes, Ltd., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 
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DINNER MATS in many 
unique designs and colourings. 
Excellent raffia work 
13 pieces. 


Prices 83/6 and 39/6 set. 


ATTRACTIVE HAND- 
PAINTED COFFEE SETS, 

7/9 set. Coloured trays, 
/6 cach. 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


Good uality 
ABTinicial, Sits eee 
cour = SNELGROVE 





Price 12/9 VERE STREET AND OXFORD STREET 


== LONDON 'V |= 






















DOOR WEDGE in painted 
carved wood. Any design 
. copied and coloured. 








‘PHONE COVER, 
hand modelled and 
coloured on wood, Blue 
predominating colour. 
Revolving base. 


Price 79/6 od 














A fascinating and dis- 
tinctive Perfume com- 
posed of subtly blended 
floral ottos of exquisite 
persistence. “Blue 
Skies” is presented in 
dainty art cartons. 


7/6, 10/6, 21/-, 40/- 
Per Bottle. 
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ind the radiator. But it differs from any other 1 
have seen in having a particularly neat « lamp-on 
dash-board attachment It can be neatly fastened 


on to the lower edge of the dash, projecting only some 
2} to 3 inches below the bottom. It looks as nearly 
as possible part of the general scheme, and as little 
as possible an afterthought. To those who have the 
new dial-faces this form of an essential instrument 
will be very welcome. I hope to be able accurately 
to check its records of heat, and, by adjusting the 
thermostat accordingly, the results on performan 
and fuel consumption JOUN PRIOLEAI 
OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
ISTINCTION and beauty have always been 
the keynotes of our Christmas Number, and 
in the 1929 issue, on sale on Monday next, Nov. 25, 
our readers will agree that the lovely colour pages 
and interesting reading matter which we _ offer 


make it a real addition to the home library. The 
Presentation Plate, ‘“‘ For What We Are about to 
Receive,’ is a reproduction of a characteristic Cecil 
Aldin picture of three terriers begging for their 


supper ; while lovers of childhood and art will be able 
to satisfy their tastes to the full by means of our 
Christmas Garland of Children—by Old Masters ; 
pictures by Hoppner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Botti- 
celli, and Chardin. The coloured pages of Segrelles’ 
illustrations to ‘‘ Don Quixote”’ are richly imagina- 
tive; and the Calendar for 1930, consisting of twelv« 
miniatures from a Flemish sixteenth-century Book 
of Hours, will delight our readers throughor: the 
year. ‘‘ The Hindu Gods and Nature Myth in Indian 
\rt '’ isa most interesting article by James H. Cousins, 
illustrated by a series of reproductions of paintings 
by Indian artists. The fiction includes a_ notable 
story by H. M.-F. Prescott, the historical novelist, 
with illustrations in colour; a ghost story by 
H.R. Wakefield, and tales by two well-known young 
writers, Ianthe Jetrold and Alan Thomas, while 
Laurence Kirk contributes an original murder yarn. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CONDUCTORS. 
“HE extensive range of symphony concerts 
planned by the B.B.C. for its 1929-30 season 
brings once more into the foreground the problem 
of providing London with a first-rate permanent 
orchestra. The present B.B.C. orchestral season is 
preliminary, we are told, to the National Orchestral 
Concerts of the following year; but the present 
personnel has been carefully chosen, is excellently 
led by Mr. Arthur Catterall, and is an experimental 
body which is playing in twenty-one concerts, of 
which Sir Thomas Beecham is conducting ten, Sir 

Henry Wood six, and Sir Landon Ronald two. 

Of course, the material for a first-rate permanent 
orchestra exists here; but our great difficulty is to 
find native conductors of sufficient talent and experi- 
ence to train such an orchestra and conduct it. The 
best of our conductors make a poor showing com- 
pared with the best Continental conductors. There 
is, I fear, no possible doubt about this. Even Sir 
Thomas Beecham, for all his gifts, has not had the 
prolonged severe training which the Continental 
conductor of equal gifts gets. As an example of 
the truth of this statement I need only point to 
the recent concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society 
on Nov. 14 
in England, Eugen Szenkar, took the place at short 
notice of another comparatively unknown conductor 


when a Hungarian conductor unknown 


Vadav Talich, and conducted the original programme, 
with the exception of one item of Suk, for which 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hebrides ’’ overture was substituted 
The other items on the programme were Liszt’s Con- 
cert in A major for pianoforte and orchestra, Kodaly’s 
Suite “‘ Hary Janos,’ and Tchaikovsky's sixth Sym- 
phony. Now Mr. Szenkar’s conducting was a dis- 
play of the highest kind of virtuosity, a virtuosity 
which not even Sir Thomas Beecham commands : 


and when one gets a_ professional conductor of 


5 


this class over from the Continent, he makes the 
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conducting of our English conductors seem absolutely 
amateurish. The gulf between Fugen Szenkar and 
any of our conductors, from the more experienced 
Sir Henry Wood to the younger men like Malcolm 
Sargent, Basil Cameron, or John Barbirolli, is as 
big as the gulf between the professional billiard- 
player and the best amateurs. 

Now what is the secret of this gulf between 
our English and foreign conductors? It lies—apari 
from individual gifts—in the far greater cppor- 
tunities for training and experience which the Con- 
tinent—especially Germany—offers. Mr. Szenkar, for 
example, comes from Cologne, where, I believe, he 
succeeded Otto Klemperer as conductor of the Opera 
House. IXlemperer is now one of the principal Berlin 
Opera conductors, and we shall have our first oppor- 
tunity of hearing him on Nov. 20 at the second of 
the Courtauld-Sargent concerts. We shall, no doubt, 
find that he also is on a different plane from our native 
conductors, for I have heard him very highly spoken 
of by reliable musicians. But these men, Klemperer 
and Szenkar, however much they may vary in 
individual gifts—and no doubt they are both gifted 
above the average good conductor in Germany 
owe their virtuosity, their professional technique, 
which is what distinguishes then: so markedly from 
our own conductors, to their experience. 

There is only one way for a conductor to get 
the real incessant practice and experience which wiil 
make the first-class professional conductor, and that 
is in a permanent opera house. All the finest Con- 
tinental conductors, from Von Bilow and_ Richter 
down to Mahler and his successors of to-day, have 
got their experience and training in an opera house. 
As promising young musicians they get a job as one 
of the assistants under some famous conductor at 
Vienna or Munich, or Stuttgart or Cologne, or Berlin 
or Hamburg, or some other of the numerous great 
German opera houses, and then they begin by taking 
minor rehearsals of orchestra, of chorus, of principals. 
Frequently when the conductor-in-chief wants to 

(Continued overleaf. 








“Dry Madeira” 
1 


THE best 
Appetiser. 


Your Grandfathers drank it. 





IF you want QUALITY, insist on Exporters’ Label 


BE FASHIONABLE. DRINK “MADEIRA” 


THEY knew what was good. 


Your Dinner Party 
is Incomplete 
without a glass 
of MADEIRA 
at DESSERT. 




















TOHIS MAJESTY 
THE KING. 





PORTSLADE - 








Christmas Number 


The BYSTANDER 


SPECIAL 

















ON SALE NOVEMBER 


A Christmas Number schemed primarily 
to entertain, and the Entertainers include: 


STORM JAMESON 
D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 
LADY KITTY VINCENT 
ASHLEY STERNE 
DAPHNE DU MAURIER 


Also a Complete Short Novel by STELLA BENSON. 


29th. 





A. P. GARLAND 
MARR MURRAY 
MANVILLE KEITH 
RICHARD VINER 
VERNON WOODHOUSE 


COLOUR PAGES GALORE 


HUMOUR © FANCY 


THE BEST BYSTANDER CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER EVER PUBLISHED. ° 
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FPLECHASING 


and the 


| JOTALISATOR 


NATIONAL 
HUNT MEETINGS 
AT WHICH A 
TOTALISATOR 
WILL BE 
OPERATED 
DURING THE 
REMAINDER 
OF THE YEAR. 


HAYDOCK PARK, 
29th & 30th Nov. 


GATWICK, 
4th & 5th Dec. 


CARLISLE, 
5th December. 


HURST PARK, 
13th & 14th Dec. 


SEDGEFIELD, 
26th December. 








ACECOURSE executives point out 

that better and cheaper racing, 
greater comfort for visitors, reduced 
entry fees and improved stable accommo- 
dation are among the most important 


improvements dependent upon finance. 


It is in this direction that the Totalisator 
benefits all associated with racing. As 
everybody knows, the surplus from the 
working of the “Tote” will be applied 
to the improvement of racing and _horse- 
breeding, while Charities also will benefit. 


It follows that steeplechase patrons who 
bet with the “Tote” will be assisting 
materially in bringing about the improvements 
so greatly needed. Those who cannot get 
to the course can arrange for a_ friend 
to place their bets with the “Tote” and 
so contribute to the benefit of the sport. 


The Totalisator has already been 
operated successfully at meetings 
held under National Hunt Rules 
at Folkestone, Hexham, Perth. 
Fontwell Park, Kelso, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Wetherby, Towcester 


and Sedgefieid. 


Issued by, Racecourse Betting Control Board. 
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Here 1s the Chemist 


An imaginative fellow this artist of ours! But perhaps 
the happiest man in the team responsible for the new 
“BP ” is the Chemist who works with scientific instru- 
ments — and a scientific brain. It was his years of 
research which enabled the new and exclusive process of 
refining to be evolved which has resulted in the wonder- 
ful qualities of the new “BP”. 


His labour has made the happy motorist. It has made 
old cars run like new and new cars run with added 
power. It has made pinking a thing of the past. — It has 
given motorists the better petrol. Get the new “ BP” 
to-day and become one of the happy motorists. 


The Happy Motorist 





ANGLO -PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD 


British Petroleum Co. Ltd. Britannic House. Moorgate, E,.C.2. Distributing Organisation. 






THE BETTER PETROL 
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Continued.) on 
hear the effect of what is being done, and to judge 
the balance of orchestra and singers, etc., he will 
hand the baton to one of his young deputies, and 
go into the auditorium and criticise. Frequently 
his deputies take his place at actual performances 
once the opera has been launched. In German 
opera houses, which are all repertory opera houses, 
there is a constant production of operas, old works 
being revived and new ones freshly produced. The 
work is terrific and unceasing. Most English con- 
ductors would break down under the strain if they 
were suddenly thrown into the frenzied activity of a 
German opera house. But it is in this manner that 
the young Continental musicians get that solid 
foundation of experience and practice upon which 
they build up their astonishing technique. 

Now if the B.B.C. were to engage such a con- 
ductor as Eugen Szenkar as the permanent con- 
ductor and trainer of their new orchestra, it would 
soon be made into a magnificent instrument equal 
to any orchestra in Europe; but what would Sir 
Thomas Beecham say to this? Perhaps, after all 
we must give our English conductors the chance of 
training our orchestras, and certainly if Sir Thomas 
Beecham would concentrate seriously his whole 
energies on the job he has the natural gifts to do it 
well. But he must eschew all appeals to the gal- 
lery and all dubious sensationalism. For example, 
he would do well to conduct occasionally with a score. 
it is very impressive to conduct without a score, 
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and it particularly impresses the musically ignorant , 
but it only has value when the conductor actually 
knows without doubt every bar of the music and can 
give his whole attention to directing the playing. 
It is quite possible to keep one’s place with the 
orchestra without knowing every bar; but in that 
case, however, one cannot effectively direct the ex 
pression or attack. At the last B.B.C. concert, when 
Sir Thomas conducted the whole programme with- 
out a score, it was quite obvious that he did not 
know César Franck’s ‘‘ Symphonic Variations ” with 
the requisite certainty of detail to dispense with a 
score; or, if he did, then he conducted it without 
the certainty and forcefulness that i> needed in some 
of the variations. 

I shoulc. tike to see Sir Thomas Beecham abandon 
speechitying in all its iorms and concentrate upon 
music. He has opportunities such as no English 
musician has ever had. He will, no doubt, have 
with the B.B.C. the opportunity of training a per- 
manent orchestra ; he will have soon, I hope, an opera 
company, and eventually, if he deserves it, a per- 
manent opera house. He has the chance of laying 
the foundations of a magnificent musical culture 
in England if he is serious and concentrated, if he 
gathers around him all the most gifted young Eng- 
lish musicians and trains them without jealousy or 
pettiness—if, in other words, he remains a servant of 
music, an entirely devoted, hard-working, completely 
unselfish servant. All this demands high ideals and 
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strength of character. Sir Thomas Beecham often gives 
us glimpses of his genius, love of music. aad of his 
capacity for persistence, for sticking to his job; but 
every now and then he seems to be possessed by some 
mischievous frivolity that makes him say-and do 
the most disappointing things. 

The final test of Sir Thomas Beecham will come 
when he has his opera company in being, and a per- 
manent orchestra. Then we shall see, once and for 
all, whether he will be big enough and free enough 
from the desire to scintillate alone to invite 
the co-operation of any experienced foreign 
conductcr such as Eugen Szenkar to be guest-con- 
ductor and produce operas occasionally tor him. 
If Sir Thomas's chief desire is to raise musical stan- 
dards, to give the best operatic performances pos- 
sible, he will certainly invite first-class foreign con- 
ductors to show us what they can do, and to help 
to train our own orchestras, choruses, and conductors. 
In the meantime I hope the B.B.C. will take a note 
of the name of Eugen Szenkar, and engage him to 
conduct several of their symphony concerts next 
vear. This year far too many of the twenty-one 
concerts are being conducted by our native con- 
ductors. It is a great mistake to give more than 
half of these concerts to our own conductors, because 
we need to be kept in touch with Continental methods, 
and to be careful not to sink below Continental 
standards, but to learn all we can from them and try 
to surpass them. W. J. TURNER 











Wherever timber is used 
Solignum follows as a matter of 
course to protect it. In temper- 
ate climates, where dry rot and 
decay play havoc with unpro- 
tected timber—in the tropics, 
where the white ant is an 
even speedier agent of de- 
struction, Solignum is speci- 

fied by Governments, 
Municipalities, Railways / 
and Building Contractors. 
In addition to its unequal- 
led value as a preserva- 
tive Solignum is an 
attractive stain for 
wood. The various 
colours in which it is 
made enable it to 
take the place of 
paint for decora- 
tive work, both in- 
side and outside, 
at an enorm- 
ous saving 

in initial cost 
and upkeep. 





Solignum 
preserves 


i Boite Postale, Maromme 
(S-1) France. 
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Pour Pays Latins: 


Etablisse ments Solignum 


Lim Chin Tsong’s 
Kokine, Rangoon, Burma. 


, freserved with 


Clark & Grieg, Ltd., 
Builders, Rangoon. 


Write for particulars 
nearest 
Sole 

Manufacturers: E.Depx. 

Solignum Limited, 
Borough High St., 
London, S.E.1, Eng. 


“TRAILING THE GIANT PANDA.” 


(Continued from Page 888.) 

course, where many of the feathery tops 
were weighed down by snow and frozen 
fast in the ground Drenched by rain 
and soaked by snow, whenever a mo- 
ment’. halt was called we alternately 
shivered and panted It was difficult 
to straighten out the trail. We cast first 
in one direction, then in another. Un- 
expectedly close I heard a_ clicking 
chirp I remembered the eager in- 
terest of the Muping hunters at hearing 
just such a sound One of the Lolo 
hunters was now close to Mokhta Lone 
and me. Noiselessly he darted forward. 
He had not got forty yards before he 
turned back to eagerly motion to us to 
hurry. As I gained his side he pointed 
to a giant spruce thirty yards away. The 
bole was hollowed, and from it emerged 
the head and fore-quarters of a beishung. 
He looked sleepily from side to side as he 
sauntered forth. He seemed very large, 
and like the animal of a dream, for we 
had given up whatever small hopes we 
had ever had of seeing one. And now 
he appeared much larger than life with 
his white head with black spectacles, his 
black collar and white saddle.’ The 
Roosevelts had arranged that in case of 
such fortune as this they would share the 
honours and shoot simultaneously, so 
IKXermit waited for Theodore. Then both 
fired and hit. The‘ Golden Fleece”’ lay 
at the feet of the Jasons from Oyster 
Bay Right worthily had they won it. 

Now, what of the Giant Panda? A 
picture—a picture from the pages that 
Palace, tell of its taking—is reproduced. Here 


: is the official description of it, from the 
stained and : oo oe 

Solignum. same authority: ‘‘ Atluropus melanoleucus 

is its scientific name. It lives in the dense 

bamboo jungles in Szechuan. . Pére 


David, the French missionary scientist, 
discovered it sixty years ago when he got 
skins from the natives of Muping. ‘The 
animal is of the size of a bear and strik- 
ingly colored. Around its eyes are black 
spectacles. Its ears are black and there 
is a heavy band of black over its shouldets 
and front legs. The rest of its body is 
white. No one knew exactly how it should 
be classified, whether it was a bear, a 
panda, or an entirely new species.”’ To 
which may be added the points that 
the Giant Panda flourishes in altitudes 
varying from six to fourteen thousand 
feet ; that it does not hibernate; that, 
in the opinion of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, 
it is not a bear; that it has ‘a fairly 
wide area of distribution but is to be 
found only in pockets, and is never 
abundant, even in these pockets,’ although 
it may not be quite as scarce as it has 
been reckoned to be; and that it is not 
savage. A Giant Panda has fallen. As 
fitting memorial is a most excellent book, 
the work of “ fore-loopers '’ of courage, 
and knowledge, mighty hunters who are 
without the aura of doubt ! E..3a, Ge 
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Three Months ,,. “ aay a «> See 
Including Christmas Number ... ww SR 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) a cee <F a £254 6 
Six Months ras a nad aan wu tae 
Including Christmas Number ... 2 
Three Months ae 017 0 
Including Christmas Number ... = a 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Inveresk House, 346 Strand, in English money; 
by cheques crossea ‘The National Provincial and Union Bank 
of Engiand, Limited”; or by Post Office Orders, payable 
at the East Strand Post Office, to THR ItiuUsrRarRD 
LONDON NRWS AND SKBICH, LTD., Inveresk House, 
346, Strand, I.ondon, W.C.2 


The Agence Havas is specially appointed to receive 
advertisements for “‘ The Illustrated London News ”’ 
tor Western European countries, excepting France, 
at its Head Office, 62, Rue de Richelieu, Paris, and 
at all its branches. Whe representation for French 
advertising is in the hands of the Agence Dorland at 
65-67, Avenue des Champs Elysées, Paris & branches, 








TURNSTILES, TURRET CLOCKS, PUMPS 
= & VALVES. 

TESTERS. 

RECORDERS. 


Tyre Pumps _ for 
Large and Private 


Cl a 
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M125 Garages. 
BAT bi Lae SirW_W BAILEY & Co.Ld. 
LEys TURNSTILES bion Works, 


MANCHESTER. 














TOILET PAPER 


THIN, Soft, Strong and Silky. 
NOVIO ROLLS contain three or four times as 
much as thick, cheap, inferior qualities. 


















GRINDELWALD 


SWITZERLAND 
J 


MILES and MILES 
of perfect ski runs at Grindelwald 


COMFORT and ENTERTAINMENT 
at the two leading Hotels 

Bear Grand Hotel 

Regina Hotel Alpenruhe 






























Why qo hey? 


HINDES’ HAIR TINT 


Hindes’ Hair Tint restores grey or faded hair to its original colour torthwith— 
brown, dark-brown, light-brown or black. It is permanent and washable, has no 
grease, and does not burn the hair. It is used by over a million peopie. Medical 
certificate accompanies each bottle. Chemists. Hairdresscrs & Stores 2/6 or direct: 

















See the “ Lancet's" opinion, 27th July 1907. 





HINDES, LTD.. 60, Parker Street, Kingsway, London. 


C. Brandauer & Co.’s Ltd. 


CIRCULAR POINTED 
PENS. 























These series of 
Pens neither scratch 
nor spurt. They glide over 
the roughest paper with the 
ease of a soft lead pencil. Assorted 
Sample Boxes, gd., to be obtained 
from all Stationers. If out of stock, send 
104d. in stamps direct to the Works, Birmingham 


London Warehouse: 124, NEWGATE STREET, E.C, 











Cosmetic 


ADY of Society in possession of a 
harmless remedy which removed 
wrinkles in a few seconds, patented in 
U.S.A., would come over, at expense of the 
party concerned, to lady who wishes to 
have this splendid remedy only for herself. 
Price to be agreed upon. Write— 
Lady C. BODE, c/o Deutsche Bank, 
Savignyplatz 6, Berlin Charlottenburg 
(Germany). 











FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBN. 1908: GOLD MEDAL 









Try this 
chocolate covered 
Fruit Lozenge 


FOR 
Aa let 
TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


+ 0 


Sold by all Chemists and Druggists 3]- per box 
67 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE RD., LONDON, S.E.14 












For cleaning Silver: Flectro Plate &c 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6° | ? 
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“Tis a remarkable 
The November POTTERS BAR pa ote aunt: 
... pulling hard Shillingsworth of reading 


f hy Agere ga seb entertainment,’ says 
abe ry ere, ii- tlin own. Tan aie 
sal so esas Obl “ine on MR. A. E. GEE, 47 YEARS 


: was @ 
cluding healthy Lady''—looks like a good IN THE NEWS TRADE 
HIGH BARNET man’s story. A car, much AND 13 YEARS BOOK- 
cognac and war. Splendid. STALL MANAGER AT 

GQ AUNTINGDON-=“Luncheon KINGS CROSS 

is served in the dining car, ladies 
and gentlemen’”’. . . “Oh, that’s 
PETERBOROUGH ” — “‘ Coffee, 
sir?" — If you please.” 


issue is now on 


OW She's steadying now through 
y GRANTHAM. j 
“* Forty winks’? seems the order of the day. 
**] don’t as a rule, but”... ‘ By jovel 
Py runnirg into DONCASTER .. . we're 
getting on. 


** I suppose people do go on like thit.’’ ‘I've just 
been reading a really excellent story, ‘The Liar,’ 
by Baroness Von Hutten. Would you care to read 
#?” “Thank you.” 


** Ah! You can just get a glimpse of YORK Minster 
—unfortunately it will be dark when we get to 
DURHAM.” 
FLOUNCES AND HIGH WAIST LINES THIS 


SEASON—evidently ! i ’ : : 
GOWNS TO WEAR BENEATH OUR WINTER COATS @ ae at gy ga heer 0d 
THREE FRENCH DISHES FOR NOVEMBER S e Queen ze v Ab. 4 ying 
DON’T BE A ONE CAR WOMAN Scotsman’ an erdonian, 
invariably carry many folk who 
“Was that BERWICK?” 39“ Yes, we're over the border now.” take BRITANNIA & EVE jon 
THE FREEDOM OF THE SNOWS their journey to the North. 
CONCERNING COUNTY GOLF 
**DO LET US ENJOY LIFE,’ BY MAY EDGINTON 
“THE MEN WE WOMEN WANT,” BY ROSITA FORBES 


“What a beautiful magazine—I shall get it on my way back.” 
g g 





** 1 wonder, how goes the enemy ?—7.20!—a quarter of an 
hour and we shall be in EDINBURGH.” 


“A very delightful journey —good night.” 





Take 


BRITANNIA ano EVE 


to read in the Train 








It will last more miles and make the journey seem shorter 








